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This  investigation  was  designed  to  test  the  theoretical  constructs  of  goal 
orientation  theory  in  practice  and  competitive  settings,  by  examining  changes  in 
goal  orientation,  intrinsic  motivation,  self-efficacy,  and  attributions. 

Sixty-eight  male  participants  were  assigned  to  one  of  six  treatment 
groups  based  on  responses  to  demographic  questions  and  their  scores  on  the 
Perception  of  Sports  Questionnaire  (POSQ).  Task  and  ego  oriented  treatment 
groups  received  either  failure  feedback,  success  feedback,  or  no  feedback  for 
treatment  during  the  practice  conditions  which  were  enforced  during  two 
separate  meetings.  A session  was  designed  as  a competitive  setting,  and 
involved  a modified  one-on-one  basketball  game  between  participants. 
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During  each  session,  a series  of  questionnaires  were  completed  that 
were  designed  to  measure  goal  orientation,  self-efficacy,  intrinsic  motivation, 
and  attribution.  Analyses  revealed  a significant  difference  between  goal 
orientations  during  the  treatment  stage.  Groups  maintained  higher  POSQ 
responses  within  their  specific  goal  orientation  when  compared  with  other 
treatments.  Scores  for  task  and  ego  responses  on  the  POSQ  remained  stable 
for  treatment  groups  during  practice,  but  not  competition.  There  were  significant 
differences  between  the  task  failure  and  task  success  groups  that  lost  during 
competition.  Further  analyses  resulted  in  an  interaction  between  practice 
success  feedback  and  self-efficacy.  All  participants’  self-efficacy  responses 
were  lower  during  competition.  An  interaction  was  observed  for  intrinsic 
motivation  during  competition.  Winners  from  all  treatment  groups  reported 
higher  intrinsic  motivation  than  losers.  No  interaction  was  observed  between 
goal  orientations  and  attributions  across  trial  blocks. 

Findings  in  this  investigation  suggest  that  goal  orientations  for  task  and 
ego  characteristics  remain  stable  over  time  during  practice,  but  participants’ 
task  orientation  shifts  during  competition.  Also,  it  appears  that  there  is  a positive 
interaction  between  groups  receiving  success  feedback  and  other  self- 
perceptions (self-efficacy  and  intrinsic  motivation).  Theory  regarding  the 
stability  of  task  orientation  was  supported  during  practice  settings,  but  not  in 
competition. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Maximizing  motivation  is  a primary  consideration  for  successful 
experiences  and  continuous  involvement  in  them.  To  constantly  perform  a task 
well,  whether  it  is  related  to  sport,  academics,  or  industry,  a certain  amount  of 
motivation  must  be  present.  However,  many  aspects  of  motivation  are  not 
clearly  understood. 

To  increase  motivation  and  performance,  and  to  better  understand  sport 
behavior,  it  is  imperative  that  sport  practitioners,  researchers,  coaches, 
teachers,  and  others  obtain  a greater  understanding  concerning  the  underlying 
social  and  cognitive  processes  that  may  guide  motivation.  The  complexity  of 
human  behavior  makes  its  analysis  an  extremely  trying  event.  One's  repertoire 
of  behaviors  may  change  from  one  event  to  the  next,  which  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  them.  To  answer  questions  related  to  maximizing  motivation 
in  sport  settings  requires  a sound  theoretical  framework  that  addresses  the 
antecedents  and  consequences  of  achievement  behaviors.  In  an  attempt  to 
determine  how  to  further  enhance  motivation  in  sport  settings,  the  theoretical 
frameworks  of  achievement  motivation  will  be  examined  to  answer  questions 
that  are  posed  in  this  investigation. 

An  abundance  of  research  has  been  generated  to  investigate  the 
influence  that  motivation  has  on  performance.  One  area  of  focus  has  been 
achievement  motivation,  which  is  explained  using  a social  cognitive  approach. 
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In  this  concept,  the  cognitive  mediators  of  behaviors  are  observed.  Of  particular 
importance  is  how  individuals  explain  and  interpret  situations  as  they  relate  to 
specific  events.  This  social  cognitive  approach  is  outlined  in  detail  through  the 
goal  orientation  theory  of  achievement  motivation  (Ames,  1984;  Dweck,  1986; 
Nicholls  1984b). 

A major  assumption  of  the  goal  orientation  research  is  that  two  prominent 
achievement  goals  influence  sport  behavior.  These  goals  are  labeled 
differently  by  researchers  studying  motivation.  For  example,  the  terms 
“learning”  and  “performance  goals”  have  been  adopted  by  Dweck  (1986)  and 
Elliott  and  Dweck  (1988).  Roberts  (1993)  used  the  terms  “competitive”  and 
“mastery”  to  explain  the  two  goal  orientations.  “Mastery”  and  “ability-related” 
goals  were  used  by  Ames  and  Archer  (1988)  to  describe  goals  that  are  self- 
referenced  or  referenced  by  others.  Finally,  for  this  investigation,  the  terms 
described  by  Nicholls  (1989),  ‘1ask”  and  “ego”  involvement,  will  be  used  to 
describe  the  different  goal  orientations. 

These  two  orientations  represent  separate  behavioral  constructs  and  are 
frequently  associated  with  specific  types  of  behaviors.  For  example,  task 
orientation  is  considered  a stable  construct,  which  means  that  social  cognitive 
responses  on  questionnaires  and  physical  behaviors  are  expected  to  remain 
relatively  constant  when  observed  under  successful  and  unsuccessful 
conditions.  Even  when  failure  is  experienced  or  challenging  situations  are 
presented,  individuals  are  expected  to  select  moderately  challenging  tasks, 
focus  on  task  mastery,  and  maintain  persistence.  Major  importance  is  placed 
on  the  ability  to  understand  and  learn  new  information.  Task  involvement  is 
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associated  with  making  improvements  from  one  situation  to  the  next,  and 
success  is  viewed  as  being  derived  from  hard  work  (Duda,  1993).  Individuals 
who  are  task  oriented  will  emphasize  competence,  have  positive  attitudes,  look 
for  long-term  accomplishments,  have  personal  satisfaction,  maintain  strong 
work  ethics,  and  demonstrate  good  sportsmanship.  Effort  is  highly  valued  and 
adaptive  patterns  of  behavior  or  functional  responses  to  situations  are  exhibited 
when  challenges  are  presented  to  a task  oriented  individual.  These  more 
internal  responses  are  predicted  because  task  oriented  people  are  not 
motivated  by  external  factors,  such  as  social  approval  and  extrinsic  rewards, 
therefore  there  is  no  perceived  threat  to  their  competency  (Nicholls,  1984a). 

In  theory,  the  patterns  of  behavior  presented  above  are  similar  for  ego 
oriented  individuals  until  competency  is  threatened.  Characteristics  of  ego 
orientation  are  successful  goal  accomplishment,  which  is  obtained  by  defeating 
opponents:  validation  through  social  approval;  and  the  overall  purpose  is 
egotistical.  The  focus  is  on  winning  and  showing  superiority  over  others  while 
applying  little  effort.  Nicholls  (1984b)  proposed  that  ego  involved  orientations 
will  lead  to  maladapted  behaviors  when  one’s  competency  is  questioned. 
Maladaptive  behaviors  may  include  dropping  out  of  competition,  negative 
attitudes,  dishonest  behaviors,  poor  sportsmanship,  selecting  tasks  of  extreme 
and  unrealistic  difficulty,  not  trying  hard,  and  a lack  of  persistence.  Data 
obtained  within  sport  settings  have  supported  these  differences  in  goal 
orientations  and  are  widely  reported  by  Duda  (1989,  1993),  Roberts  and  Duda 
(1984),  Duda  and  White  (1992),  Lochbaum  and  Roberts  (1993),  Newton  and 
Duda  (1993),  and  Roberts  (1992,  1993) . 
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Goal  orientation  theory  has  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  task  and 
ego  orientation  are  separate  perspectives,  and  are  not  on  a continuum  of  two 
extremes  (Duda,  1988,  1989;  Duda,  Olson,  & Templin,  1991).  This  means  that 


individuals  may  be  high  in  both  task  and  ego  orientation,  may  be  low  in  both 
orientations,  or  may  have  high  scores  in  one  orientation  accompanied  by  low 
ones  in  the  other. 

Another  presumption  of  this  theory  is  that  the  orientation  adopted,  ego  or 
task,  is  directly  related  to  individual  differences  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  event.  Duda  (1992)  has  proposed  that  an  individual  may 
display  different  goal  orientations  as  situations  change.  However,  the 
adaptation  of  a particular  perspective  is  based  on  how  much  value  one  goal 
orientation  has  when  compared  with  the  other.  Factors  that  impact  these 
choices  are  associated  with  the  environment,  and  are  usually  constructed  by 
influential  persons  and  feedback  from  significant  others. 

When  the  two  distinct  goal  orientations  are  contrasted,  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  task  orientation  leads  to  more  adaptive  behaviors,  whereas  ego 
orientation  may  produce  less  desirable  outcomes.  Despite  the  strong  evidence 
in  goal  orientation  theory  that  supports  this  view,  minimal  research  has  been 
conducted  to  assess  whether  goal  orientations  may  be  changed  or  situationally 
manipulated.  A part  of  goal  orientation  theory  suggests  that  task  orientation  is  a 
stable  construct,  which  results  in  minimal  change  regardless  of  treatment. 
Questions  associated  with  testing  goal  orientation  theory  are  of  particular 
interest  when  considering  the  social,  cognitive,  and  physical  responses  of 


athletes  as  they  function  during  practice  in  preparation  for  competitive  events, 
and  later,  during  actual  competition. 
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In  goal  orientation  theory,  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing 
environments  that  promote  characteristics  associated  with  task  orientation.  But, 
none  of  the  goal  orientation  literature  research  has  stressed  developing  ego 
oriented  climates.  Intuitively,  it  would  seem  logical  that  athletes  performing  at 
elite  levels  would  adapt  orientations  that  may  change  from  one  situation  to  the 
next.  For  example,  the  media  often  emphasize  how  hard  athletes  such  as 
Michael  Jordan  and  Emmit  Smith  work  during  practice.  They  work  on  skills  and 
drills  that  will  allow  them  to  excel  during  competition.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to 
game  day,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  these  athletes  to  be  more 
concerned  with  winning,  beating  their  opponents,  and  pleasing  their  fans, 
rather  than  process  outcomes.  Skills  honed  during  practice  make  it  possible  for 
athletes  to  be  productive  during  competition.  It  seems  realistic  and  desirable  to 
expect  the  successful  athletes  to  adapt  characteristics  associated  with  task 
oriented  behaviors  during  practice  and  then  for  them  to  become  more  ego 
oriented  during  competition.  Therefore,  the  major  purpose  of  this  investigation 
is  to  test  the  theory  of  goal  orientation  by  determining  whether  goal  perspectives 
shift  or  remain  stable  in  practice  and  competitive  situations,  when  accompanied 
with  success  and  failure  outcome  information. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  differences  identified  between  task  and  ego 
orientation  is  that  task  orientation  remains  stable  under  perceived  success  or 
unsuccessful  conditions  and  ego  orientations  may  vary  depending  on  one’s 
perception  of  success.  This  concept  of  goal  orientation  theory  is  of  recent 
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interest  to  investigators,  and  will  be  examined  in  this  research  project.  To 
investigate  this  idea,  Hall  (1989)  created  an  environment  where  task  and  ego 
orientations  were  manipulated  by  using  success  and  failure  normative  data. 
When  failure  feedback  was  given  to  ego  oriented  subjects,  who  had  low 
manipulated  perceived  ability,  they  admitted  to  not  working  as  hard  as  other 
groups  and  felt  less  competent  concerning  their  ability  throughout  the 
experiment.  Similar  differences  were  observed  in  the  ego  oriented  group  with 
high  perceived  competency  and,  in  both  of  the  task  oriented  groups  when  they 
had  high  or  low  perceived  competency.  Oniy  a few  investigations  of  this  kind 
have  been  completed.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  establish  reliable  data 
regarding  the  influence  of  goal  orientations  under  different  experimentally 
manipulated  conditions  and  to  test  the  theory  of  goal  orientation  to  determine 
whether  goal  orientations  change  or  remain  stable.  This  information  may 
further  support  goal  orientation  theory  or  perhaps  dispute  some  of  the 
assumptions  and  tenets  associated  with  the  theory.  Regardless  of  the  findings, 
additional  research  in  this  area  will  contribute  to  the  theoretical  framework  that 
is  used  to  explain  goal  orientations  in  achievement  motivation  settings. 

The  relationship  between  goal  orientation  and  other  self-perceptions 
associated  with  motivation  and  performance  outcomes  are  also  of  interest  in 
this  investigation.  To  determine  how  participants  cognitively  and  affectively 
respond  to  feedback  following  several  basketball  tasks,  variables  such  as 
intrinsic  motivation  (IM),  self-efficacy  (SE),  and  attributions  will  be  compared 
with  corresponding  goal  orientations.  To  date,  only  limited  research  has 
examined  goal  orientations  and  other  theories  of  achievement  behaviors  in  a 
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common  paradigm.  Landers  (1983)  and  Gill  (1986)  both  suggested  a need  for 
a multi-theory  design  to  explain  social  cognitive  factors  of  achievement 
behaviors  in  experimental  investigations  within  the  realm  of  physical  activity.  In 
doing  so,  this  work  may  contribute  to  the  theoretical  framework  that  is 
associated  with  optimizing  motivation  in  the  physical  domain  and  offer  further 
insight  towards  understanding  the  behavioral  differences  found  between 
individuals  in  this  area. 

Motivation  Theory 

Several  theories  have  evolved  that  have  attempted  to  explain  motivation, 
with  a major  purpose  of  providing  researchers  with  a better  understanding  of 
achievement  motivation,  for  example,  need  achievement  and  test  anxiety 
theory.  However,  the  most  pervasive  theories  that  explain  motivation 
incorporate  social  and  cognitive  approaches.  The  major  premise  surrounding 
this  social  cognitive  approach  is  that  a person’s  cognitive  strategies  will  directly 
influence  the  choices  and  behaviors  that  occur. 

To  understand  the  cognitive  processes  guiding  motivation,  various 
cognitive  and  behavioral  concepts  have  been  developed.  Achievement 
motivation  is  one  of  the  most  popular  theories  offered  to  explain  motivation.  The 
underlying  stipulations  guiding  this  theory  are  explained  in  goal  orientation 
theory,  where  it  is  assumed  that  two  major  goal  perspectives  function  in 
achievement  contexts. 

Achievement  motivation  theory  attempts  to  address  how  a combination  of 
personality  and  environmental  factors  influences  behaviors  and  was  designed 
to  explain  how  individuals  differ  in  character  while  striving  toward  certain  goais. 
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For  example,  if  a person  cognitively  interprets  a task  as  being  too  challenging, 
depending  how  this  individual  is  motivated  (by  internal  feelings  or  approval  of 
others)  he/she  may  choose  to  avoid  the  task,  to  accept  and  possibly  avoid 
failure,  or  accept  the  provocation  as  an  opportunity  to  improve  performance. 
Early  pioneers  (Atkinson,  1958;  McCelland,  1951)  in  achievement  motivation 
based  their  ideas  on  the  premise  that  people  are  high  or  low  in  achievement 
behavior,  depending  on  their  concern  for  success,  when  being  contrasted  with 
some  criteria  or  standard  of  excellence  (Atkinson  & Raynor,  1 978). 

Based  on  assumptions  related  to  achievement  motivation,  goal 
orientation  theory  was  developed.  It  was  proposed  that  goals  influence  how 
people  think,  feel,  and  behave  in  various  achievement  situations  (Nicholls 
1989,  1992).  Among  the  initial  investigation  of  goal  orientation  theory,  most  of 
the  research  originated  in  the  classroom,  with  the  major  contributors  being 
Ames  (1987,  1992),  Ames  and  Ames  (1984),  Dweck  (1986),  Maehr  and  Nicholls 
(1980),  and  Nicholls  (1984b,  1989).  Recently,  this  theory  has  become  of  major 
interest  for  examining  motivation  in  sport  settings,  where  Roberts  (1992)  and 
Duda  (1992)  are  considered  pioneers.  Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
being  able  to  predict  cognitive  and  behavioral  antecedents  and  consequences. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  two  independent  goal  perspectives  have  been 
identified  as  task  and  ego  orientation.  Nicholls  (1 989)  proposed  that  there  is  a 
link  between  task  and  ego  feelings  and  exhibited  behaviors.  When  reviewing 
goal  orientation  literature  generated  in  sport  settings,  it  was  revealed  that  most 
of  the  research  conducted  in  natural  settings  was  designed  to  predict 
performance  and  cognitive  responses  (Duda,  1993).  For  example,  following 
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performance,  questionnaires  were  completed  to  assess  individual  or  group  goal 
orientations  (Boyd  & Callaghan,  1994;  Duda,  1987,  1989;  Duda  & White,  1992; 
Lochbaum  & Roberts,  1993;  Newton  & Duda,  1993;  Roberts  & Duda,  1984; 
Treasure  & Roberts,  1994;  Williams,  1994).  These  investigations  have 
contributed  to  goal  orientation  theory  by  (a)  establishing  reliability  and  validity  of 
psychometric  scales,  (b)  identifying  characteristics  of  goal  orientations  and 
adherence  to  competition,  (c)  determining  what  climates  are  better  suited  for 
optimal  motivation,  and  (d)  identifying  the  relationship  between  goal 
orientations  and  adapted  and  maladapted  behaviors.  Findings  related  to  these 
investigations  are  presented  in  the  following  discussion. 

In  an  attempt  to  establish  reliable  data  related  to  the  differences  between 
the  two  goal  orientations  Duda  (1989)  and  Duda,  Olson,  and  Templin  (1991) 
found  support  for  task  orientation  over  ego.  High  school  athletes  were  identified 
as  having  task  or  ego  goal  orientation  by  their  responses  on  the  Task  or  Ego 
Orientation  Sports  Questionnaire  (TEOSQ).  As  predicted,  participants  who 
were  identified  as  being  task  oriented  showed  more  compassion  for  teammates 
and  opponents,  better  sportsmanship,  and  expressed  thoughts  that  were  more 
ethical  than  ego  involved  athletes.  The  ego  involved  athletes  felt  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  game  to  attempt  unsportsmanlike  behaviors.  They  also  reported  that 
assisting  an  opponent  was  not  a part  of  their  game.  Athletes  scoring  high  on 
the  ego  portion  of  the  TEOSQ  exhibited  more  undesirable  behaviors  than  other 
athletes. 

Throughout  the  literature  it  has  been  reported  that  task  orientation  is 
preferred  over  ego  orientation.  Nicholls  (1989)  revealed  that  task  oriented 
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environments  maintained  subject  participation  longer  than  those  in  more 
competitive  surroundings.  Furthermore,  it  was  stated  that  interactions  with 
influential  individuals,  such  as  teachers  or  coaches,  who  reinforced  a particular 
goal  orientation,  resulted  in  participants  adopting  characteristics  associated 
with  that  orientation. 

Relationships  Between  Perceptions  Influenced  bv  Motivation 

Based  on  the  concept  of  using  a social  cognitive  perspective  to  explain 
motivation,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  a person’s  goal  orientation  may 
interact  with  other  motivated  behaviors.  Data  have  established  this  to  be  true  in 
academic  areas  and  investigations  are  in  the  preliminary  stage  for  sport 
settings.  For  this  study,  behaviors  associated  with  IM,  SE,  and  attributions  are 
of  particular  interest.  Research  conducted  in  these  areas  are  highlighted  under 
each  respective  sub-heading. 

Intrinsic  Motivation  flivn 

Intrinsic  motivation  is  voluntary  engagement  in  an  activity  for  its  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  without  external  influences  (Deci,  1 975).  It  has  been  proposed 
that  IM  alone  is  not  necessarily  sufficient  in  predicting  successful  performance. 
Instead,  a person’s  perceived  competency,  value  placed  on  the  task,  and 
determination  all  influence  inherent  responses  (Deci  & Ryan,  1985;  Roberts, 
1992).  Researchers  have  found  that  participants  are  more  intrinsically 
motivated  following  activities  in  which  they  felt  competent  and  had  successful 
experiences  when  compared  with  less  successful  events  (Vallerand,  1983; 
Vallerand  & Reid  1984;  Weinberg  & Ragan,  1979).  In  an  attempt  to  incorporate 
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IM  into  a more  comprehensive  theory  of  motivation,  research  has  been 
conducted  that  tested  the  relationship  between  achievement  motivation  and  IM. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  task  oriented  individuals  will  have  increased 
IM  for  performing,  whereas  a person  who  is  operating  under  an  ego  goal 
orientation  will  feel  less  pleasure,  more  pressure,  and  have  lowered  IM  for  the 
activity  (Duda,  1 992;  Dweck  1 986).  These  finding  are  inconclusive,  Deci  and 
Ryan  (1985)  reported  that  when  individuals  have  positive  opinions  regarding 
their  performance,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  higher  levels  of  IM  as  opposed 
to  negative  beliefs  about  their  abilities.  This  concept  was  supported  by  McAuley 
and  Tammen  (1989),  using  a basketball  shooting  task.  They  found  that 
negative  feedback  (losing)  only  affected  intrinsic  motivation  negatively  when 
perceived  competency  was  threatened  or  subjective  interpretation  of  one’s 
performance  was  perceived  as  negative. 

Duda,  Chi,  Newton,  Walling,  and  Catley  (1995)  compared  the 
relationship  between  goal  orientation  and  intrinsic  motivation  using  students 
enrolled  in  coilege  level  activity  classes  (tennis,  basketball,  and  volleyball).  The 
results  revealed  a strong  relationship  between  task  orientation  and  perceived 
competency.  Task  oriented  groups  produced  greater  scores  on  the  Intrinsic 
Motivation  Inventory  (IMI)  than  the  ego  oriented  groups.  Similarly,  Lloyd  and 
Fox  (1 992)  found  that  when  external  factors  were  reinforced  in  a physical 
education  program,  students  had  significantly  increased  ego  orientation  scores 
and  less  IM.  The  overall  findings  suggested  an  interaction  between  IM  and  task 
orientation. 
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Self-Efficacv 

Self-efficacy  (SE)  has  been  used  as  a method  of  clarifying  questions  associated 
with  achievement  motivation,  particularly  in  academic  and  sport  environments. 
Bandura  (1977,1982),  a pioneer  in  efficacy  research,  and  Feltz  (1992) 
described  SE  as  an  on-going  process  for  explaining  competency.  Efficacy  may 
be  modified  depending  on  feedback  obtained  from  environmental  factors, 
previous  experience,  and  cognition  relating  to  performance.  Self-efficacy  deals 
with  how  proficient  an  individual  feels  in  an  attempt  to  carry  out  specific  tasks 
and  produce  a desired  outcome. 

Using  physical  fitness  tasks,  Chi  (1993)  found  that  regardless  of 
performance,  participants  who  were  task  oriented  reported  greater  SE  than  ego 
involved  students.  Overall,  there  is  little  research  in  sport  regarding  the 
influence  that  achievement  motivation  has  on  SE,  however,  it  appears  that  there 
may  be  some  connection  between  SE  and  task  goal  orientation. 

Attributions 

Attribution  theory  is  another  means  used  to  explain  self-perceptions 
regarding  motivation  and  social  cognitive  behaviors.  The  guiding  assumption 
associated  with  attribution  theory  is  that  casual  interpretation  given  to  explain 
success  and  failure  guides  an  individual’s  expectations  and  subsequent 
behavior  (Weiner,  1974). 

Attribution  theory  has  been  well  documented  as  a method  of  measuring 
individual  perceptions  of  motivation  by  controlling  successful  and  unsuccessful 
experiences,  then  asking  a series  of  questions  related  to  the  cause  of  the 
performance.  A general  assumption  is  that  winning  and  losing  are  direct 
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determinants  of  success  and  failure.  However,  Roberts  and  Duda  (1984), 
Maehr  and  Nicholas  (1980),  and  Spink  and  Roberts  (1980)  have  reported  that 
an  individual’s  psychological  interpretation  of  performance  is  a better  indicator 
of  success  and  failure  than  outcome  scores. 

Duda  and  Chi  (1989)  assessed  the  relationship  between  goal 
orientations  and  attributions  using  a basketball  task.  They  divided  a class  into 
task  and  ego  goal  orientation  groups.  The  ego  orientated  group  was  comprised 
of  males  who  were  instructed  to  compete  against  students  of  similar  skill  level  in 
a one-on-one  basketball  competition.  The  winner  was  identified  as  the  first 
person  to  reach  12-points.  The  task  motivated  group  was  instructed  to  play 
one-on-one  basketball  for  a specified  length  of  time.  They  were  falsely 
informed  that  no  loser  or  winner  would  be  identified.  Following  competition,  all 
participants  were  instructed  to  rate  their  performance  in  relation  to  effort,  their 
perceived  basketball  skill,  their  opponents  skill  level,  and  any  lucky  breaks. 

Findings  revealed  that  more  winners  perceived  that  their  skill  level  had 
more  of  an  affect  on  their  performance  than  losers.  Losers  believed  that 
external  factors  such  as  their  opponent’s  skill  level  influenced  their 
performance.  Also,  ego  oriented  losers,  when  compared  with  losers  in  the  task 
involved  group,  were  less  likely  to  attribute  their  performance  to  effort. 

Spink  and  Roberts  (1980)  reported  that  when  participants  were  asked  to 
rate  their  own  performance  and  their  opponents’  perceived  ability,  not 
necessarily  winning  and  losing,  their  casual  attribution  responses  were 
influenced.  For  example,  in  a racquetball  study,  Spink  and  Roberts  (1980) 
reported  that  winners  who  regarded  their  opponent’s  performance  as 
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competent  and  challenging  attributed  their  success  to  internal  factors  such  high 
ability  and  effort,  which  are  considered  functional  characteristics.  Participants 
who  lost  to  less  competent  opponents  attributed  their  loss  to  their  low  ability  and 
lack  of  effort  which  are  considered  dysfunctional  attributions.  When  observing 
these  findings,  functional  attributions  and  SE  seem  to  be  closely  related. 

Overall,  theories  of  achievement  motivation  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  current  body  of  literature  regarding  performance.  In  sport, 
teachers  and  coaches  are  becoming  more  proficient  in  determining  how 
different  behaviors  and  emotions  influence  performance.  However,  for  a more 
accurate  assessments  concerning  the  association  between  social  cognitive 
feelings  and  behaviors,  further  investigations  are  necessary. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  whether  there  were  potential 
shifts  in  goal  orientations  when  observed  during  practice  and  competitive 
conditions.  Additionally,  this  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  effect  of 
successful  and  unsuccessful  feedback  on  goal  orientations.  Goal  orientations 
were  assessed,  using  the  Perception  of  Success  Questionnaire  (POSQ),  during 
two  different  basketball  settings:  A practice  setting  and  a one-on-one  basketball 
competition.  To  further  understand  the  influence  that  goal  orientations  may 
have  had  on  behavior,  the  interaction  between  goal  orientations  and  IM,  SE, 
and  attributions  were  examined. 

The  independent  variables  were  (1)  the  conditions  for  performing,  either 
practice  or  competition,  and  (2)  feedback,  successful  or  unsuccessful.  The 
categorical  variable  was  goal  orientations,  either  ego  or  task.  Dependent 
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variables  included  the  Intrinsic  Motivation  Inventory  (IMI)  for  determining 
intrinsic  motivation,  the  Casual  Dimension  Scale  (CDSII)  for  assessing 
attributions,  and  self-efficacy  scales  for  observing  efficacy  beliefs. 

Research  Hypotheses 

Several  hypotheses  relevant  to  this  research  were  posited  and  examined 
during  this  investigation: 

1 . During  the  practice  setting,  the  task  oriented  group  that  receives 
successful  feedback  will  report  higher  task  scores  on  the  POSQ  than  all  other 
treatment  groups.  This  treatment  group  will  have  greater  scores  on  the  self- 
efficacy  scale  (SES),  the  IMI,  and  more  functional  attributions  on  the  CDSII 
when  compared  with  the  task  oriented  failure,  task  oriented  control,  ego 
oriented  failure,  and  ego  oriented  control  treatment  conditions.  No  differences 
are  expected  between  the  task  and  ego  oriented  treatment  groups  receiving 
success  feedback  on  their  SES,  IMI,  and  CDSII  scores. 

These  expectations  are  based  on  research  that  has  supported  goal 
perspective  literature.  In  the  past,  research  in  sport  settings  has  indicated  that 
participants’  underlying  feelings  of  success  or  failure  are  based  on  their 
perceptions  of  demonstrated  competency  (Boyd  & Callaghan,  1 994;  Duda, 

1981 : Duda  & White,  1992;  Gill  & Deter,  1988;  Kimiecik,  Allison  & Duda,  1986; 
Lochbaum  & Roberts,  1993;  Nicholls,  1989;  Roberts,  1982;  1984;  Roberts  & 
Balague,  1989;  Roberts  & Duda,  1984;  Vealey,  1986).  It  is  expected  that 
individuals  in  the  task  oriented  success  treatment  group  will  perceive 
themselves  as  competent  and  their  task  involved  conceptions  are  expected  to 
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lead  them  to  a mastery  plan  of  action,  which  will  correspond  to  high  task 
responses  on  the  POSQ  (Roberts,  1 992). 

Furthermore,  it  is  suggested  that  there  is  an  interaction  between  goal 
perspectives  and  other  forms  of  self-perception  that  are  related  to  motivation 
(SE,  IM,  and  attributions).  These  findings  have  been  supported  in  academic 
settings  (Ames  & Ames,  1981 ; Dweck  & Leggett,  1988)  and  are  currently  being 
observed  in  sport  environments  (Deci  & Ryan,  1985;  Duda  & Chi,  1989;  Duda, 
Chi,  Newton,  Walling  & Catley,  1995;  Feltz,  1992;  McAuley  & Jacobson,  1991; 
McAuley  & Tammen,  1989;  Maehr  & Nicholls,  1980;  Spink  & Roberts,  1980). 
Investigations  are  in  the  preliminary  stages  for  sport  research,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  a trend  that  indicates  a connection  between  task  orientations  and 
(a)  feelings  of  efficacy  or  confidence  in  ability,  (b)  IM,  and  (c)  functional 
attributions. 

2.  Task  oriented  participants,  who  receive  failure  feedback  while 
practicing,  will  have  higher  task  scores  on  the  POSQ  when  compared  with  all 
ego  treatment  conditions.  Based  on  goal  orientation  theory,  this  group  should 
have  higher  scores  on  the  SES,  IMI,  and  more  functional  attributions  on  the 
CDSII  when  compared  with  the  ego  failure  treatment  group. 

Support  for  this  hypothesis  rests  in  the  goal  perspective  research  which 
identified  task  orientation  as  a relative  stable  construct  in  both  winning  and 
losing  situations  (Nicholls,  1989,  1992;  Roberts  1982,  1992).  It  is  expected  that 
this  treatment  group  will  perceive  themselves  as  competent  and  failure 
performance  feedback  should  not  change  their  goal  orientation.  However, 
during  pilot  testing,  participants’  task  scores  on  the  POSQ  were  numerically 
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lower  following  failure  feedback  when  compared  with  their  baseline  scores.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  task  orientation  group  receiving  failure  feedback  will  have 
lower  task  scores  on  the  POSQ  when  compared  with  their  baseline  task 
responses. 

3.  While  participating  in  the  practice  phase  of  the  experiment,  task 
oriented  individuals  in  the  control  group  will  have  greater  task  scores  on  the 
POSQ  than  all  ego  treatment  groups.  Participants  in  this  group  will  have  higher 
scores  on  the  IMI,  SES,  and  more  functional  attributions  on  the  CDSII  when 
contrasted  with  the  ego  oriented  group  receiving  failure  feedback. 

Similar  to  the  second  hypothesis,  task  orientation  is  thought  to  remain 
stable  over  time  (Nicholls,  1989,  1992;  Roberts  1992).  Since  the  task  oriented 
control  group  will  receive  no  treatment,  very  little  change  in  their  responses  to 
the  task  questions  on  the  POSQ  is  expected.  Further,  the  task  oriented  control 
group  should  not  experience  any  threat  to  their  confidence  or  ability,  according 
to  goal  orientation  theory.  Therefore,  their  task  orientation  scores  should 
remain  stable  (Nicholls  1989,  1992;  Roberts  1992).  The  task  oriented  control 
group  should  feel  more  competent  than  the  ego  orientation  failure  group 
because  of  the  guiding  premises  of  goal  orientation,  which  suggest  that  ego 
oriented  individuals  will  adopt  dysfunctional  coping  behaviors  when 
competency  is  questioned.  The  ego  oriented  group  receiving  failure  feedback 
should  feel  a threat  to  their  competency  and  ability.  Because  of  these  feelings 
the  task  oriented  control  group  is  expected  to  have  higher  scores  on  the  IMI, 

SES,  and  more  functional  attributions  on  the  CDSII. 
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4.  During  practice,  the  ego  oriented  group  receiving  success  feedback 
will  have  higher  scores  on  the  ego  questions  of  the  POSQ  when  compared  with 
all  other  treatment  conditions.  This  group  will  also  have  greater  scores  on  the 
SES,  IMI,  and  more  functional  attributions  on  the  CDSII  when  compared  with 
the  other  ego  treatment  conditions,  the  task  oriented  group  receiving  failure 
feedback,  and  the  task  oriented  individuals  in  the  control  group.  No  differences 
are  anticipated  between  the  two  treatment  groups  that  receive  success 
feedback. 

As  previously  stated,  past  research  related  to  goal  orientation  theory  has 
unveiled  that  feelings  of  success  or  failure  are  based  on  the  perception  of  one’s 
competency.  Since  positive  performance  feedback  is  part  of  the  treatment  for 
the  ego  oriented  group  receiving  success,  it  is  expected  that  these  participants 
will  perceive  themselves  as  competent  and  their  ego  related  feelings  will 
increase,  which  is  expected  to  lead  to  high  ego  scores  on  the  POSQ  (Roberts, 
1992).  The  ego  success  oriented  group  is  already  high  in  ego-related  feelings, 
therefore  it  is  expected  that  the  positive  feedback  will  result  in  scores  similar  to 
their  baseline  performance  or  lead  to  even  greater  ego  scores  on  the  POSQ 
when  compared  with  their  baseline  scores. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  it  seems  that  goal  orientations  are  related  to  other 
self-perceptions  concerning  motivation  and  other  social  cognitive  feelings  (SE, 
IM,  and  attributions).  Although  sport  investigations  are  in  the  preliminary 
stages,  the  assumption  is  that  a strong  interaction  exists  between  ego  involved 
goal  orientations  (when  competency  is  not  being  challenged)  and  positive 
feelings  of  efficacy,  IM  and  functional  attributions. 
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5.  The  ego  oriented  group,  receiving  failure  feedback  during  practice, 
will  have  unpredictable  scores  on  the  ego  items  of  the  POSQ.  This  group  will 
have  lower  scores  on  the  IMI,  SES,  and  more  dysfunctional  attributions  on  the 
CDS  1 1 when  compared  with  all  other  treatment  conditions. 

According  to  goal  orientation  theory,  ability  will  be  questioned  under  this 
treatment  condition.  Therefore,  individuals  in  this  treatment  group  should 
perceive  that  social  approval  and  competency  is  being  challenged,  causing 
maladaptive  orientations  to  be  exhibited  (Duda,  1993;  Nicholls,  1989,  1992; 
Roberts,  1 992).  Furthermore,  since  competency  is  challenged,  this  group  is 
expected  to  have  lower  SE  and  IM,  and  more  dysfunctional  attributions  when 
contracted  with  ail  other  treatment  conditions. 

6.  In  the  practice  setting,  the  ego  orientated  control  group  will  have 
higher  ego  scores  than  all  task  oriented  conditions  on  the  ego  questions  of  the 
POSQ.  This  group  will  report  lower  scores  on  the  SES,  IMI,  and  more 
dysfunctional  attributions  on  the  CDSII  when  compared  with  the  task  oriented 
success  and  ego  orientated  success  treatment  groups.  Self-perceptions  of  this 
group  are  expected  to  be  higher  and  more  functional  on  the  same 
questionnaires  when  observed  with  all  treatment  groups  receiving  failure 
feedback. 

The  ego  control  group  will  receive  no  treatment,  and  there  should  be  very 
little  change  in  their  responses  to  the  ego  questions  of  the  POSQ.  The  baseline 
scores  on  the  POSQ,  related  to  the  ego  portion  of  the  questionnaire,  are  much 
higher  than  those  of  the  task  oriented  group,  therefore,  it  is  likely  that  the  ego 
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control  group  will  maintain  higher  scores  on  the  ego  items  of  the  questionnaire 
when  compared  to  all  task  oriented  groups. 

Without  treatment,  the  ego  control  group  should  experience  little  threat  to 
their  competency  or  ability.  Therefore,  their  ego  scores  on  the  POSQ  should 
remain  stable  (Nicholls  1989,  1992;  Roberts  1992).  It  is  expected  that  the  ego 
oriented  control  treatment  group  will  report  less  confidence  than  both  success 
groups  and  greater  feelings  of  competency  than  the  ego  failure  treatment 
groups. 

7.  When  competing,  participants  who  are  task  oriented  and  are  winners, 
will  report  higher  task  scores  on  the  POSQ  than  all  losers  (task  and  ego 
oriented).  Task  oriented  winners  will  have  greater  ego  scores  than  task 
oriented  losers.  Task  oriented  winners  will  also  have  higher  scores  on  the 
SES,  IMI,  and  more  functional  attributions  than  all  losers  (task  and  ego 
oriented). 

Since  the  task  oriented  winners  should  be  confident  in  their  ability,  it  is 
expected  that  this  group  will  report  higher  task  scores  on  the  POSQ  when 
compared  with  all  other  groups.  Since  they  are  already  mastery  learners,  their 
task  scores  on  the  POSQ  should  be  maintained  or  increase  when  compared 
with  their  baseline  scores. 

Because  of  the  competitive  setting,  the  climate  is  perceived  as  promoting 
feelings  associated  with  ego  orientation  (Ames,  1 992).  Nicholls  (1 989) 
suggested  that  direct  competition  and  social  evaluation  are  likely  to  elicit  ego 
involvement.  Consequently,  it  is  expected  that  all  task  groups  will  have  greater 
ego  scores  on  the  POSQ  than  those  reported  on  their  baseline  responses. 
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Also,  the  task  oriented  winners  will  experience  greater  feelings  of  IM,  SE,  and 
more  functional  attributions  because  the  competitive  setting  should  result  in 
more  positive  feelings  for  the  winners  and  negative  emotions  for  the  losers. 

8.  Winners  in  the  competitive  setting  who  are  ego  oriented  will  report 
higher  ego  scores  on  the  POSQ  than  all  losers  (task  and  ego  oriented).  This 
group  will  report  higher  scores  on  the  SES  and  IMI,  and  more  functional 
attributions  than  the  task  and  ego  oriented  losers. 

Since  there  is  no  perceived  threat  to  this  group’s  competency,  they  are 
expected  to  have  increased  feelings  that  are  associated  with  ego 
characteristics.  Their  ego  scores  on  the  POSQ  will  increase  after  being 
successful  and  beating  their  opponent.  The  ego  oriented  winners  will 
experience  greater  feelings  of  IM,  SE,  and  more  functional  attributions  because 
the  competitive  setting  is  anticipated  to  produce  more  positive  feelings  for  the 
winners  than  the  losers. 

Definition  of  Term.s 

To  understand  the  terminology  used  in  this  dissertation,  the  following 
terms  are  defined: 

Achievement  Motivation  Theory  - Proposes  that  a combination  of 
personality  and  environmental  factors  guide  behaviors  with  the  premise  that 
individuals  may  be  high  or  low  in  motivation  based  on  their  concern  for  success, 
when  being  compared  with  some  criteria  (Atkinson  & Raynor,  1 978). 

Attribution  Theory  - A theory  of  achievement  that  relates  to  the  social  and 
cognitive  rules  or  schema  that  a person  adopts  to  explain  motivation  and 
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account  for  the  perceived  causes  of  specific  behaviorai  outcomes  (Weiner, 
1979;  Weiner  1985,  1986). 

Casuai  Dimension  Scale-il  (CDSIh  - A motivational  scale  designed  to 
measure  attributions  in  the  following  dimensions:  Locus  of  control,  external 
control,  stability,  and  controllability  (McAuley,  Duncan,  & Russell,  1992). 

Competitive  Setting  - An  experimental  session  where  a participant  will 
compete  against  another  individual  of  similar  skill  level  in  a one-on-one 
basketball  competition. 

Ego  Orientation  - A construct  of  goal  orientation  which  suggests  that 
successful  goal  accomplishment  is  obtained  through  defeating  opponents  (by 
using  less  effort),  validation  is  through  social  approval,  overall  purpose  is 
egotistical,  and  when  competency  is  questioned,  maladapted  behaviors  are 
expected  (Duda,  1993;  Nicholls,  1989;  Roberts,  1992). 

Goal  Perspective  Theory  - Indicates  that  meaning  is  given  to 
performance  and  personal  goals  are  established  that  leads  an  individual  to 
demonstrate  high  ability  and  to  avoid  low  achievement  or  failure  (Ames,  1 984; 
Nicholls,  1984,  1989). 

Intrinsic  Motivation  - A concept  of  achievement  and  competency  that  is 
characterized  by  voluntarily  engaging  in  an  activity  for  its  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  without  external  influences  (Deci,  1975;  Deci  & Ryan,  1985). 

Intrinsic  Motivation  Inventory  (IMI)  - A valid  and  reliable  16  item  generic 
scale  that  can  be  modified  to  fit  the  task  of  interest.  The  scale  is  designed  to 
measure  a person’s  level  of  intrinsic  motivation  in  four  different  dimensions: 
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Interest-enjoyment,  perceived  competence,  effort-importance,  and  tension- 
pressure  (McAuley,  Duncan,  & Tammen,  1989;  Ryan,  1982). 

Motivation  - An  energizing  force,  that  is  comprised  of  many  dynamics, 
within  an  individual’s  environment  that  guides  behavior  (Giil,  1986;  Maehr  & 
Braskamp,  1986;  Singer,  1984). 

Perception  of  Success  Questionnaire  fPOSQI  - A psychometrically 
sound,  valid,  and  reliable  assessment  tool  that  supports  the  existence  of  two 
orthogonal  goal  perspectives.  The  instrument  was  originated  to  measure 
specific  goai  orientations  in  a sport-specific  context  (Roberts  & Baiague,  1 989). 

Practice  Setting  - An  experimentai  session  in  which  participants  wili 
attempt  to  improve  in  their  performance  on  a Shoot  and  Rebound  Task  (SRT) 
and  a Dribble  and  Shoot  Obstacle  Task  (DSOT)  with  scores  being  compared  to 
presumed  norms. 

Seif-efficacy  - An  on-going  achievement  concept  in  which  participants 
internalize  their  perception  of  competency  through  feedback,  which  is  modified 
depending  on  information  obtained  from  environmentai  factors,  previous 
experiences,  and  cognitions  reiated  to  performance  (Bandura  1977,  1982; 

Feitz,  1992). 

Task  and  Ego  Orientation  in  Sports  Questionnaire  (TEOSQ1  - A 1 2 item 
scale  that  is  considered  vaiid  and  reliable;  the  instrument  was  deveioped  to 
measure  differences  in  individuals’  task  and  ego  goal  orientations  within  the 
sport  domain  (Duda  & Nicholls,  1989;  Duda,  Oison,  & Templin,  1991). 

Task  Orientation  - A component  of  goal  orientation  theory  which  suggests 
that  successfui  accomplishment  is  self-referenced  and  major  importance  is 
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placed  on  the  ability  to  understand  and  learn  new  information.  Value  is  placed 
on  effort  and  adapted  patterns  of  behaviors  (such  as  trying  harder)  are  exhibited 
in  challenging  situations  (Duda,  1993;  Nicholls,  1989;  Roberts,  1992). 

Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  are  pertinent  for  this  investigation: 

1 . All  participants  had  a genuine  interest  in  the  tasks  and  desired  to 
perform  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

As  recreational  basketball  players,  subjects  participated  in  basketball  on 
a voluntary  basis.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  they  engaged  in  this  experiment 
with  an  eagerness  to  perform  well.  Also,  participants  indicated  how  strong  their 
passion  was  for  playing  basketball  on  the  demographic  questionnaire. 

2.  Participants’  goal  orientations  were  correctly  identified  in  the 
beginning  of  the  study. 

The  POSQ  was  given  prior  to  any  treatment.  Each  question  was  read 
and  explained  as  needed.  Respondents  were  informed  that  there  were  no  right 
or  wrong  answers  and  further  encouraged  to  record  their  gut  feelings  without 
regard  for  influencing  the  experimenter. 

3.  Participants  responded  honestly  to  each  item  on  all  questionnaires. 

During  the  experiment,  all  questionnaires  were  completed  while  under 

the  supervision  of  the  experimenter  and  under  terms  of  confidentiality. 
Participants  were  reminded  there  were  no  correct  or  incorrect  responses. 
Periodically,  they  received  reminders  to  inform  them  that  throughout  this 
investigation  all  information  should  be  taken  seriously  and  responses  on  each 
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questionnaire  should  accurately  reflect  their  opinions  or  feelings  as  they  related 
to  a particular  situation. 

4.  Participants  were  adequately  matched  on  skill  level  prior  to  the  one- 
on-one  competition. 

Prior  to  competition,  individuals  completed  a screening  task  to  assess 
their  shooting  ability.  Scores  obtained  on  the  screening  task  were  used  to 
separate  them  into  equally  skilled  competitive  groups. 

5.  Task  and  ego  orientation  groups  were  equal  in  skill  levels  prior  to 
treatment. 

Groups  were  generated  based  on  their  responses  on  the  demographic 
questionnaire  and  the  POSQ.  Afterwards,  individuals  were  randomly  assigned 
to  their  respective  treatment  conditions  within  each  stratified  group. 

6.  Participants  exposed  to  failure  feedback  experienced  no 

long  term  negative  emotions  relating  to  their  ability  to  perform  successfully 
when  compared  to  others  in  basketball. 

Following  the  experiment  all  participants  received  a debriefing  letter 
informing  them  that  the  feedback  received  following  each  practice  setting  was 
bogus.  Participants  received  information  that  no  norms  actually  existed  and  that 
those  procedures  were  provided  as  part  of  the  treatment  needed  for  the 
investigation. 

Limitations 

The  following  limitations  are  identified  with  an  explanation  of  how  those 
conditions  were  reasonably  controlled. 
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1 . Participants  may  not  hav6  balieved  the  situationally-induced  success 
or  failure  feedback  assigned  to  them  during  the  practice  setting. 

To  make  the  feedback  realistic,  participants  were  informed  their 
performance  was  compared  to  previously  established  norms  of  male 
recreational  basketball  players  with  similar  experience.  To  mask  knowledge  of 
their  performance,  they  were  given  feedback  following  a series  of  trial  blocks. 
Further,  a combination  of  times  and  trials  were  provided  to  ensure  that  actual 
performance  could  not  be  determined  by  the  subject.  Also,  a list  of  numbers 
indicating  presumed  norms  were  used  and  could  be  seen  from  a distance  by 
participants  to  make  the  feedback  more  believable.  During  pilot  testing,  a 
combination  of  these  factors  were  found  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  individuals 
that  the  feedback  was  realistic. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  environment,  using  a simulated  practice  setting,  may 
have  resulted  in  different  responses  to  the  treatment  than  a “real  life”  practice 
setting. 

Participants  may  answer  questionnaires  according  to  how  they  think  the 
experimenter  expects  them  to  respond  or  how  they  would  like  to  be  perceived, 
not  how  they  actually  feel.  To  ensure  that  the  practice  setting  is  modeled  similar 
to  regular  basketball  practice  conditions,  skills  such  as  dribbling,  shooting, 
agility,  and  precision  were  included  in  the  tasks.  By  offering  experiences  that 
are  practical  to  actual  basketball  situations,  it  was  assumed  that  participants’ 
responses  were  similar  to  those  found  in  regular  practice  situations.  To  further 
reduce  the  chances  of  misrepresentation  of  actual  feelings  and  to  reduce  some 
redundancy,  subjects  participated  in  two  different  basketball  drills.  The  same 
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feedback  (failure  or  success)  was  provided  throughout  the  experiment  and  the 
same  questionnaires,  with  minimal  changes,  were  administered  following  the 
two  different  tasks  in  order  to  better  assess  the  reliability  of  responses. 

3.  Participants  may  experience  effects  of  testing  and  become  repetitious 
in  their  responses  on  the  questionnaires  due  to  the  number  of  times  each  is 
given. 

To  overcome  this  limitation,  treatments  were  extended  over  three 
separate  days  during  a three-week  time  span.  It  was  assumed  that  the  time  was 
adequate  to  keep  participants  from  memorizing  previous  responses. 
Furthermore,  minimal  changes  were  made  on  some  of  the  questionnaires,  to  be 
consistent  with  the  task.  On  the  second  and  third  day  of  treatment,  participants 
were  reminded  that  although  the  process  is  somewhat  repetitious,  it  is 
imperative  that  they  take  each  item  on  all  questionnaires  seriously  and  respond 
honestly  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

4.  During  the  competitive  phase  of  the  experiment,  the  strength  of  the 
treatment  may  have  weakened  due  to  time  span  between  the  game  and  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  questionnaires. 

Following  the  competition,  one  person  had  to  wait  for  the  experimenter 
before  completing  one  of  the  questionnaires.  To  minimize  this  problem, 
participants  were  reminded  of  their  performance  (score)  prior  to  answering  the 
questionnaire.  It  is  assumed  that  if  any  emotions  were  dissipating,  the 
reminders  may  generate  feelings  that  were  similar  to  those  experienced  at  the 
end  of  the  game.  Participants’  opportunity  to  answer  this  questionnaire  was 
counter-balanced  between  winners  and  losers  following  each  competition. 
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5.  Participants  who  are  not  happy  with  their  previous  performance  (due 
to  negative  feedback)  during  the  practice  setting  my  have  preconceived 
negative  feelings  about  their  ability  in  the  one-on-one  basketball 
competition/game. 

To  lower  this  possibiiity,  individuals  were  given  approximately  1 week 
between  the  last  practice  session  and  competition.  This  time  span  provided 
subjects  with  the  necessary  time  to  change  their  perceptions  related  to  their 
previous  performance.  Prior  to  the  one-on-one  competition,  individuals  were 
instructed  to  only  think  about  how  they  were  currently  feeling.  Subjects  were 
informed  prior  to  competition  that  they  were  grouped  with  an  opponent  of  equal 
skill  level  based  on  the  screening  task.  This  information  may  have  relieved 
apprehensive  feelings  concerning  ability.  Following  the  game,  individuals  were 
asked  to  only  consider  their  emotions  as  they  related  to  how  they  were  currently 
feeling  when  answering  questionnaires. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

The  need  for  appropriate  motivation  in  sport  and  exercise  is  a widely 
accepted  phenomena.  Researchers  (Klieber  & Roberts,  1981;  Nicholls,  1989; 
Roberts,  1 993)  have  identified  sport  participation  as  a tool  for  personal  growth, 
character  building,  and  a place  where  values  are  developed.  In  theory,  the 
social  cognitive  perspectives  associated  with  goal  orientations  are  not  limited  to 
academic  and  sport  environments.  Nicholis  (1989)  suggested  that  by  adopting 
specific  goal  perspectives,  people  are  indicating  differences  in  world  views.  He 
further  proposed  that  different  goal  orientations  are  indicative  of  a person’s 
beliefs  as  they  relate  to  a wide  concept  of  motivational  and  achievement 
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behaviors.  Nicholls’  view  has  been  explored  in  both  academics  (Thorkildsen, 
1989)  and  sports  (Duda,  1989).  Duda  investigated  the  perceived  role  of  sport, 
and  found  that  people  who  were  task  oriented,  felt  that  sport  should  teach: 

(a)  value  in  mastery,  (b)  adherence  for  life,  (c)  good  citizenship,  and  (d)  high  self 
esteem.  Individuals  with  strong  ego  orientations  believed  that  sport  should 
contribute  to  personal  status  and  self-importance. 

There  is  a large  body  of  research  in  academic  and  sport  settings  that 
supports  the  adaptation  of  task-related  perspectives  as  being  important  in 
perceived  successful  experiences.  However,  the  theoretical  tenets  of  goal 
orientations  in  different  achievement  situations  have  received  little  attention.  It 
is  not  clear  to  what  degree  goal  orientations  may  change  under  different 
conditions.  Therefore,  this  preliminary  investigation  is  to  test  the  theory  of  goal 
orientation  by  determining  if  there  are  shifts  in  goal  orientations,  when  observed 
under  different  situations,  findings  should  contribute  to  the  theoretical 
framework  of  achievement  motivation  literature. 

Ames  (1984),  Duda  (1992),  and  Dweck  and  Leggett  (1988)  emphasized 
the  importance  of  being  able  to  determine  the  impact  of  different  situational 
demands  on  goal  orientations.  Consequently,  the  data  obtained  from  this 
investigation  should  contribute  to  the  body  of  knowledge  of  achievement  theory. 

If  shifts  in  goal  orientations  are  observed  under  experimenter  manipulated 
conditions,  these  findings  will  provide  a different  viewpoint  related  to  the 
concept  of  the  stability  of  task  perspectives  as  proposed  by  Ames  (1984),  Duda 
(1992),  Nicholls  (1989),  and  Roberts  (1992).  These  conclusions  may  bring 
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additional  clarification  to  the  current  literature  and  result  in  further  research 
which  attempts  to  explain,  from  a theoretical  perspective,  why  shifts  occur. 

A major  concern  of  theorists  studying  achievement  motivation  is  to 
determine  how  goal  orientations  relate  to  cognitive  and  affective  behavior.  This 
line  of  research  is  important  because  as  evidence  is  accumulated  relating  to  the 
interdependencies  between  goal  orientations  and  IM,  SE,  and  attributions, 
there  will  be  a basis  for  additional  intervention  strategies  in  sport  settings 
(Duda,  Chi,  Newton,  Walling,  & Catley,  1995).  In  education,  researchers  have 
found  that  goal  perspectives  influence  attribution,  efficacy  or  perceived 
competency,  and  intrinsic  motivation  in  many  situations.  Research  being 
conducted  to  determine  the  interrelations  between  goal  orientations  and  other 
social  cognitive  perspectives  in  sport  is  in  the  preliminary  stages  (Duda,  1992). 

The  most  applicable  implications  of  this  research  is  in  regard  to  an 
individual’s  performance  as  it  relates  to  perceived  competency,  affective 
concerns,  and  internal  factors.  If  goal  orientations  can  be  manipulated  and  are 
related  to  other  social  cognitive  feelings,  these  findings  may  be  useful  for 
students,  athletes,  teachers,  coaches,  and  other  practitioners. 

As  research  is  conducted  and  answers  are  obtained  in  the  realm  of  sport, 
it  is  imperative  that  practitioners  are  able  to  establish  environments  that  foster 
appropriate  goal  orientations  and  facilitate  IM,  SE,  and  functional  attributions. 

By  developing  this  sort  of  climate,  participants,  regardless  of  ability,  may  have 
resulting  feelings  of  competency  and  regard  their  performance  as  successful 
because  of  the  learning  involved. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

The  focus  of  this  investigation  was  directed  towards  manipulating 
different  achievement  motivation  situations  in  a sport  specific  environment.  The 
purpose  was  to  test  the  theory  of  goal  orientation  by  determining  whether 
motivational  orientation  shifts  are  observed  under  practice  and  competitive 
conditions  with  success/failure  feedback.  Therefore,  to  provide  an  extensive 
overview  of  the  relevant  research,  this  chapter  is  presented  as  follows.  The  first 
section  will  include  general  definitions  of  motivation  as  defined  by  Gill  (1986), 
Maehr  and  Braskamp  (1986),  and  Singer  (1984),  followed  by  a brief  discussion 
of  how  Butt  (1 976)  explains  the  relationship  between  motivation  and  athletic 
performance. 

The  second  segment,  which  is  most  relevant  to  this  investigation, 
includes  the  theoretical  framework  of  achievement  motivation  as  it  is  related  to 
goal  orientation.  This  section  is  further  designated  to  presenting  the  pertinent 
research  in  sport  settings  which  addresses  the  theoretical  perspectives  of 
achievement  motivation.  Afterwards,  various  methods  of  measuring  motivated 
behaviors  and/or  feelings  are  examined  and  although,  not  inclusive,  the 
following  items  will  be  addressed  (a)  persistence,  (b)  exerted  effort,  (c)  task 
choice,  and  (d)  motivational  scales.  In  the  fourth  section,  various  physical, 
social,  and  cognitive  concepts  used  to  study  motivation  are  presented  and  their 
influence  on  goal  orientation  is  explored.  These  areas  are  limited  to  self- 
efficacy,  intrinsic  motivation,  and  attribution. 
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Motivation  Defined 

Motivation  is  central  to  our  understanding  of  achievement  behaviors.  In 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  importance  of  motivation  in  sport,  various  researchers 
(Gill,  1986;  Maehr  & Braskamp,  1986;  Singer,  1984)  have  presented  their 
perspectives  which  resulted  in  similar  emphasis  and  commonality.  For 
example.  Gill  (1986)  suggested  that  motivation  is  possibly  the  most  essential 
construct  in  psychology,  and  is  the  primary  factor  for  people  making  certain 
choices  to  perform  particular  tasks.  Gill  further  explained  that  motivation  was 
guided  by  two  components;  intensity  and  direction.  The  term  arousal  has 
frequently  been  used  to  explain  the  intensity  element  of  motivation  and 
behavior  modification  has  been  presented  to  describe  how  different 
experiences  guide  behaviors  into  various  directions  . Yerks  and  Dodson  (1908) 
attempted  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  arousal  and  physical  performance 
through  the  inverted-U  theory.  This  theory  suggested  that  a person’s  level  of 
arousal  is  directly  influenced  by  anxiety  and,  consequently,  performance  will  be 
affected.  For  additional  information  concerning  arousal  and  motivation,  see 
Hull  (1943),  Jones  (1990),  Martens  (1974),  Martens  and  Landers  (1970),  and 
Selye  (1956). 

Similar  to  Gill  (1986),  but  from  an  achievement  goal  approach,  Maehr 
and  Braskamp’s  (1986)  opinions  about  how  motivational  factors  influenced 
performance  seemed  to  overlap.  In  particular,  these  individuals  viewed 
motivation  as  a complex  phenomena  that  is  central  to  understanding  behavior. 
Maehr  (1984)  stated  that  motivation  begins  and  ends  with  the  study  of  behavior. 
They  believed  motivation  influenced  at  least  five  different  behavioral  patterns. 
These  behaviors  include,  (1)  direction  or  choice  of  behaviors. 
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(2)  persistence  of  behaviors,  (3)  continued  motivation,  (4)  intensity  or  arousal 
level  during  performance,  and  (5)  actual  performance.  Maehr  and  Braskamp 
also  suggested  that  differences  in  behaviors  are  not  solely  based  on  levels  of 
motivation,  but  may  be  a result  of  individuals’  perceptions  of  what  is  an 
acceptable  achievement  goal  within  their  social  context.  Similar  to  these 
theorists.  Singer  (1984)  supported  the  belief  that  motivation  is  a guiding  force 
that  leads  individuals  toward  specific  behaviors  related  to  performance  in  sport. 

Singer  suggested  that  a person’s  choice  to  be  active  in  sport  is  directly 
related  to  one’s  perceived  motivation.  He  further  proposed  that  behaviors  are 
influenced  by  motivation  in  three  major  ways,  the  first  being  the  choice  of 
participation  in  certain  activities.  This  motive  is  ordinarily  guided  by  external 
and/or  internal  forces,  depending  on  specific  characteristics  of  the  individual. 
The  second  factor  is  that  motivation  influences  how  long  a person  will  persist  at 
a given  task.  Individuals  who  feel  satisfied  with  their  experiences  will  generally 
persevere  longer  than  others.  Lastly,  a person’s  level  of  motivation  affects 
actual  performance  during  an  activity.  Singer  concluded  that  a person  must 
have  an  optimal  level  of  motivation  before  and  during  performance  in  order  to 
maximize  their  efforts. 

In  conjunction  with  other  theorists,  but  from  a more  philosophical 
standpoint,  Butt  (1976)  considered  motivation  as  a key  factor  and  guiding  force 
in  athletic  performance.  She  suggested  that  motivation  could  be  broken  down 
into  three  critical  components  of  sport.  The  first  level  has  been  identified  as 
biological  and  is  related  to  life  forces  or  energy.  These  components  are 
responsible  for  the  struggle  for  survival  and  the  will  to  win.  Forces  in  the  initial 
level  lead  to  psychological  responses  which  are  comprised  of  three  energy 
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sources  (aggression,  neurotic  conflict,  and  competence).  These  energy 
sources  will  lead  to  the  final  level  of  motivation  which  is  called  the  social  motive 
of  sport.  In  particular,  aggression  and  neurotic  conflict  are  likely  to  result  in 
competitive  social  motivation,  whereas  competence  will  lead  to  a more 
cooperative  social  motive.  This  concept  in  similar  to  the  goal  perspective 
theory,  which  is  presented  later  in  this  chapter. 

There  has  been  extensive  research  examining  the  effects  of  motivation 
on  behavior.  Although  there  is  little  consensus  among  these  researchers 
concerning  the  definition  of  motivation,  the  overwhelming  majority  seem  to 
indicate  that  motivation  is  an  energizing  force  that  is  comprised  of  many 
dynamic  components  within  an  individual’s  environment,  which  guides 
achievement  behavior.  Therefore  in  sport,  whether  inquiry  is  related  to 
persistence  in  practice,  effort  a person  invests,  the  commitment  of  the  players, 
stability  over  time,  or  different  levels  of  motivation,  there  is  need  for  a deeper 
understanding  regarding  the  impact  of  motivation  in  sport. 

It  is  accepted  that  motivation  is  important  in  sport  behaviors,  however, 
the  complexity  surrounding  the  concept  is  poorly  understood.  It  seems 
imperative  that  sport  practitioners,  researchers,  coaches,  teachers  and  others 
attempt  to  further  understand  the  underlying  processes  guiding  motivation. 
Investigations  should  include  how  to  properly  assess,  intervene,  and  predict 
behavior  in  order  to  optimize  motivation  and  performance.  In  an  attempt  to 
further  understand  motivational  processes,  various  cognitive  and  behavioral 
concepts  have  been  developed  and  investigated  within  academic  and  sport 
settings.  One  such  area  has  been  identified  as  achievement  motivation. 
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Achievement  Motivation  and  Goal  Orientation 
McClelland  (1951)  and  Atkinson  (1958)  have  completed  extensive  research  in 
the  area  of  achievement  motivation.  This  theory  attempts  to  predict  and  explain 
how  individuals  differ  in  character  while  striving  toward  similar  goals.  In  theory, 
a combination  of  personality  and  environmental  factors  are  believed  to  guide 
achievement  behaviors.  Pioneers  who  studied  achievement  motivation  have 
based  this  concept  on  the  premise  that  people  are  high  or  low  in  achievement 
motivation  based  on  their  concern  for  success  when  being  compared  to  some 
criteria  or  standard  of  excellence  (Atkinson  & Raynor,  1 978). 

Several  theories  have  evolved  in  an  attempt  to  measure  and  explain 
achievement  behaviors,  for  example,  need  achievement  theory  and  test  anxiety 
theory.  However,  the  most  pervasive  theories,  to  explain  achievement 
behaviors  in  sport,  have  used  the  social  cognitive  approach.  The  major 
premise  surrounding  this  concept  is  that  a person’s  cognitive  strategies 
(whether  related  to  perceptions,  feelings,  emotions,  anxiety,  motivation,  or  sport 
personology)  directly  influence  choices  and  behaviors.  Therefore,  it  is 
suggested  in  this  research  project  that  by  furthering  our  understanding  of 
achievement  motivation,  our  ability  to  predict  behaviors  and  intervene  to  modify 
dysfunctional  and/or  improve  functional  patterns  of  behavior  will  be  greatly 
improved. 

Achievement  goal  theory  is  associated  with  a social  cognitive  approach 
to  explain  achievement  motivation.  The  underlying  objective  is  to  understand 
how  perceived  goals  influence  behavior  and  the  theory  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  two  prominent  goal  orientations  exist  to  explain  achievement  behaviors. 
These  two  independent  goal  perspectives  have  been  identified  as  task  and  ego 
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orientation  (Nicholls,  1 984b),  mastery  and  competition  (Roberts,  1 993),  and 
learning  goals  and  performance  (Dweck  & Leggett,  1988).  Although  the 
terminology  varies  between  researchers,  the  underlying  concept  is  that  one 
orientation  is  influenced  by  external  factors  (ego)  and  the  other  by  internal 
satisfaction  (task).  For  this  research  project,  the  terms  task  and  ego  are  used  to 
describe  the  different  goal  orientations. 

Certain  characteristics  have  been  identified  to  explain  the  differences 
between  the  two  goal  perspectives.  People  who  identify  closely  with  task  goal 
orientation  focus  more  on  the  process  and  are  interested  in  mastery  learning. 
Their  achievement  behaviors  are  considered  intrinsic  and  success  is  thought  to 
be  under  their  control  (Dweck,  1986;  Nicholls,  1989).  Under  this  goal 
orientation,  optimal  motivation  may  be  observed.  Task  oriented  behavior  is 
considered  more  stable  and,  regardless  of  perceived  competency,  individuals 
will  persist  longer  at  an  activity  and  attempt  tasks  of  moderate  difficulty  that  are 
attainable.  Successful  accomplishment  is  considered  self-referenced  and 
major  importance  is  placed  on  the  ability  to  understand  and  learn  new 
information.  Task  perspectives  are  associated  with  making  improvements  from 
one  situation  to  the  next,  and  success  is  derived  from  hard  work  (Duda,  1 993). 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  competence,  positive  attitudes,  long  term 
accomplishments,  personal  satisfaction,  strong  work  ethics,  maximal  motivation, 
and  good  sportsmanship.  Effort  is  greatly  valued  and  adaptive  patterns  of 
behavior  are  exhibited  when  challenging  situations  are  presented. 

In  theory,  characteristics  of  ego  orientation  are  similar  to  task  orientation 
as  long  as  competency  is  not  threatened.  However,  when  competency  is 
questioned  by  others,  low  achievement  behaviors  are  elicited.  When  a person 
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is  predominantly  ego  orientated,  self-worth  is  tied  to  performance  and  approval 
of  others  (Ryan,  1982).  Ego  orientation  is  associated  with  the  endorsement  of 
rule  violations,  and  social  comparison  is  of  major  interest.  Successful  goal 
accomplishment  is  obtained  by  defeating  opponents,  validation  is  through 
social  approval,  and  the  overall  purpose  is  egotistical.  The  focus  is  on  winning 
and  showing  superiority  over  others  by  applying  little  effort . 

Nicholls  (1984b)  proposed  that  ego  involved  perspectives  lead  to 
maladapted  or  dysfunctional  behaviors  when  one’s  competency  is  questioned. 
Maladaptive  behaviors  include  dropping  out  of  competition,  negative  attitudes, 
dishonest  behaviors,  poor  sportsmanship,  selecting  tasks  of  extreme  and 
unrealistic  difficulty,  not  trying  as  hard,  and  lack  of  persistence.  Findings 
supporting  the  differences  between  goal  perspectives  have  been  widely 
reported  based  on  data  obtained  in  sport  settings  by  Boyd  and  Callaghan 
(1994),  Duda  (1989,  1993),  Roberts  and  Duda  (1984),  Duda  and  White  (1992), 
Lochbaum  and  Roberts  (1993),  Newton  and  Duda  (1993),  Roberts  (1992, 

1993).  Specific  to  sport  environments,  it  was  suggested  that  motivation  is  a 
guiding  force  that  critically  influences  performance.  To  assess  these 
assumptions,  theorists  interested  in  measuring  motivation  have  attempted  to 
evaluate  achievement  motivation  as  it  related  to  (a)  persistence,  (b)  effort 
expended,  (c)  task  selection,  and  (d)  motivational  scales.  Although  these 
methods  were  not  inclusive,  they  have  been  accepted  as  reliable  methods 
representing  behaviors  from  which  motivation  can  be  inferred.  Each  of  the 
previously  mentioned  methods  for  measuring  motivation  are  discussed  as 
related  to  goal  orientations. 
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Persistence 

Most  achievement  motivation  literature  has  viewed  persistence  as  a 
motivated  behavior  that  is  defined  as  the  number  of  years  a person  has  been 
involved  in  sport,  and  the  amount  of  time  spent  participating,  which  is  identified 
as  behavioral  intensity  (Duda  & White,  1 994).  In  an  attempt  to  identify  how  goal 
orientation  influences  persistence,  researchers  have  dedicated  considerable 
time  identifying  predictors  that  will  indicate  why  individuals  drop  out  of 
competition.  The  data  have  revealed  that  individuals  who  drop  out  of  sport 
often  do  so  as  a result  of  low  perceived  competency  and  a lack  of  sport 
enjoyment  (ego  characteristics)  whereas,  task  oriented  individuals  were  more 
likely  to  enjoy  participation  and  persist  longer. 

Roberts  (1984)  pioneered  research  in  achievement  motivation  and  goal 
persistence  in  physical  activity.  His  findings  revealed  a negative  relationship 
between  ego  orientations  and  persistence.  Task  oriented  conditions  correlated 
high  with  continued  participation,  enjoyment  of  the  sport,  and  high  perceived 
competency  when  persistence  was  used  as  a predictor.  These  results  have 
been  further  supported  by  other  researchers  (Duda,  1989;  Duda  & Tappe,  1989; 
Elliot  & Dweck,  1988;  Gauvin,  1990;  Maeher  & Braskamp,  1986;  Nicholls,  1984; 
Ommundsen  & Vaglum,  1 992). 

Elliot  & Dweck  (1988)  found  that  individuals  who  identified  with  learning 
goals  (task)  persisted  longer,  when  experiencing  failure,  than  those  with 
performance  goals  (ego),  if  perceived  ability  was  low.  Similar  to  other 
researchers,  Duda  (1992)  reported  that  recreational  athletes  who  emphasized 
task  orientation,  participated  in  their  particular  sport  longer  and  dedicated  more 
time  to  practice  during  their  free  time  than  ego  involved  participants. 
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Gauvin  (1990)  found  that  during  an  adherence  interview,  participants 
who  exercised  regularly  reported  participation  for  the  sake  of  the  activity,  and 
that  physical  activity  was  a regular  function  of  their  lifestyle,  both  components  of 
task  motivation.  Dropouts  suggested  that  extraneous  factors  such  as  the 
perceived  negative  aspects  of  activity  and  social  approval  (ego  involved 
characteristics)  were  responsible  for  their  lack  of  persistence.  Although  there 
are  methodological  considerations  that  must  be  addressed  when  observing 
achievement  motivation  and  persistence,  (Dishman,  1 988),  the  overall 
consensus  reflects  a strong  correlation  between  task  orientation  and 
persistence. 

Exerted  Effort 

Effort  is  another  behavior  that  is  believed  to  be  a predictor  of  motivation. 
The  general  idea  in  sport  is  that  a person  who  is  highly  motivated  exerts  greater 
effort  or  tries  very  hard.  However,  to  date,  because  of  the  complexity  and 
difficulty  of  measuring  effort,  there  has  been  limited  applied  research  that 
examines  this  relationship  (Burton,  1989;  Duda,  Smart,  & Tappe,  1989; 

Solomon  & Boone,  1993). 

From  a social  cognitive  perspective,  Duda,  Smart  and  Tappe  (1989) 
observed  goal  orientations  and  rehabilitation  of  injured  athletes.  The  results 
revealed  that  participants  who  were  task  oriented  worked  harder  on  their 
prescribed  programs  when  compared  others.  Task  guided  individuals  pushed 
themselves  harder  during  practice,  while  ego  involved  individuals  were  more 
likely  to  miss  appointments  and  apply  sub-maximal  efforts  while  doing  their 
exercises.  Solomon  and  Boone  (1993)  found  similar  results  in  a study  where 
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the  task  selection  and  motivational  orientations  in  beginner  tennis  players  were 
assessed. 

Specifically,  using  a tennis  task,  Solomon  and  Boone  examined  the 
relationship  between  the  difficulty  of  task  selection,  performance,  and  goal 
orientation.  Their  findings  revealed  that  participants  who  selected  the  more 
difficult  tennis  skills  and  demonstrated  greater  increases  in  their  performance 
were  more  task  motivated  than  others. 

Related,  albeit  inconclusive,  research  was  conducted  by  Wrath  and 
Biddle  (1989).  They  used  exploratory  analysis  to  evaluate  motivational 
characteristics  in  goal-setting  with  male  and  female  participants.  Using  a ball 
throwing  task,  it  was  revealed  that  boys  who  were  happier  with  their  throwing 
performance  had  higher  perceived  competency,  which  was  related  to  more 
effort  being  applied  while  performing  the  task.  The  participant’s  effort  was 
determined  by  assessing  the  distance  that  the  ball  was  thrown  in  comparison  to 
how  hard  he  tried.  To  thoroughly  understand  the  correlation  between 
behavioral  intensity  and  achievement  motivation  additional  research  is 
necessary. 

Task  Selection 

Motivation  is  the  reason  that  an  individual  chooses  to  participate  in  a 
specific  activity.  Choosing  a particular  task  reveals  essential  meaning  or 
importance  placed  on  the  activity.  Schneider  (1984)  suggested  that  people 
normally  select  tasks  with  intermediate  difficulty.  In  doing  so,  this  requires  that 
participants  attempt  goals  slightly  higher  than  their  previous  performance,  but 
still  realistic  and  attainable.  These  behaviors  are  more  pervasive  in  task 
oriented  individuals.  Particularly,  those  operating  with  task  oriented  goals  seem 
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to  chose  more  realistic  goals  that  are  within  their  ability.  Alternately,  those  with 
a more  dysfunctional  goal  orientation  (ego)  often  select  goals  that  are  too  easy 
or  too  difficult  with  respect  to  their  perceived  competency  level.  Atkinson’s 
(1957)  model  has  been  used  to  explain  this  phenomena,  which  suggests  that 
there  is  a linear  relationship  between  perceived  task  difficulty  and  the 
anticipated  affect  of  success  and  failure. 

From  a sport  perspective,  Hamilton  (1974)  and  Roberts  (1974)  tested 
Atkinson’s  theory  of  risk  taking  and  perceived  ability.  Males  were  tested  while 
performing  a physical  task  under  social  evaluation.  It  was  revealed  that 
participants  with  low  motivation  selected  tasks  of  extreme  (high  or  low)  difficulty, 
and  highly  motivated  people  preferred  tasks  of  intermediate  difficulty.  These 
results  are  compatible  with  Atkinson’s  theory  and  would  lead  one  to  assume 
there  is  a positive  relationship  between  individuals  operating  under  functional 
goal  orientations  (task)  and  task  selection.  Similar  to  Hamilton  (1974)  and 
Roberts  (1974),  Heckhausen,  Schmalt,  and  Schneider  (1984)  suggested  there 
is  also  a maturity  level  associated  with  these  assumptions. 

Research  has  revealed  that  children  without  an  orientation  towards  a 
particular  goal  perspective  often  exaggerate  their  ability  and  preference  for  too 
difficult  task  (often  children  are  unable  to  correctly  estimate  their  ability  and 
success).  Similarly,  adults  with  dysfunctional  ego  orientations  may  choose 
tasks  that  are  too  difficult  or  too  easy  to  conceal  their  competency  level  and/or 
lack  of  perceived  ability.  To  better  understand  the  social  cognitive  relationship 
between  motivation  and  task  selection,  there  is  a need  for  a more  in-depth 
investigation  to  examine  the  connections  between  goal  orientations  and  task 
selection. 
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Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  perceived  influence  of  motivation  on 
sport  performance,  a need  has  been  generated  for  more  appropriate  and 
sophisticated  means  for  measuring  scales.  The  development  of  scales  to 
measure  motivation  in  sport  has  received  considerable  attention. 

Achievement  Motivation  Scales 

There  has  been  an  extensive  amount  of  literature  dedicated  to  identifying 
the  impact  of  motivation  on  performance.  Several  researchers  (Duda  & 

Nicholls,  1989,1992;  Gill,  1993;  Gill  & Deeter,  1988;  Roberts  & Balague,  1989; 
Vealey,  1 986)  have  developed  scales  to  assess  behavior  from  a sport-specific 
viewpoint.  These  scaies  have  been  designed  with  the  purpose  of  providing 
quantitative  methods  to  explain  how  various  cognitive  and  social  feelings 
related  to  motivation  are  interpreted  by  individuals. 

Competitive  Orientation  Inventory  (COO 

The  first  attempt  at  developing  a scale  to  measure  achievement  goal 
orientations  in  sport  can  be  credited  to  Vealey  (1986).  The  COI  assesses  the 
perceived  importance  of  winning  versus  performing  weil.  The  scale  is 
presented  as  a 4 x 4 grid  which  includes  playing  well,  a performance  measure 
(very  good,  above  average,  below  average,  and  very  poor)  and  winning,  an 
outcome  measure  (easy  win,  close  win,  close  loss,  and  big  loss).  The  method 
of  rating  is  awkward  and  the  scoring  method  has  been  criticized  by  Gill  (1993) 
as  being  complicated.  Most  importantly,  validity  as  a method  of  measuring 
specific  goal  orientations  is  questionable.  For  example,  if  an  individual  reports 
that  she/he  is  always  interested  in  winning  and  never  losing,  the  scores  would 
always  have  a high  task  score  and  low  ego  score  without  regard  for  actual 
performance. 
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Sport  Orientation  Questionnaire  (SOQ^ 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  additional  insight  concerning  the  correlation 
between  achievement  motivation  and  behavior  Gill  (1993),  and  Gill  and  Deeter 
(1988)  developed  the  SOQ.  Based  on  a series  of  studies  evaluating  clarity  and 
validity,  the  scale  was  reduced  from  58  items  to  a 25  component  scale.  Overall, 
findings,  revealed  through  using  the  SOQ,  have  suggested  this  tool  is  a viable 
method  of  identifying  differences  in  competitiveness  between  genders  and  to 
some  extent  recognizing  differences  between  competitors  and  non  competitors. 
Despite  the  similarities  between  the  SOQ  and  achievement  goal  theory,  the 
underlying  constructs  of  the  SOQ  were  not  based  on  the  achievement  goal 
theory  and  therefore,  should  be  regarded  with  caution  when  used  to  determine 
goal  orientations  (Duda,  1992;  Marsh,  1994;  Roberts,  1996).  Particulariy,  the 
fundamental  question  in  achievement  goal  theory  is  perceived  competency 
which  is  not  addressed  by  the  SOQ. 

Correlational  analysis  were  performed  using  the  SOQ  and  Task  and  Ego 
Orientation  Sports  Questionnaire  (TEOSQ).  Duda  (1992)  reported  a stronger 
positive  relationship  between  the  competitive  factor  and  win  sub 
scale  of  the  SOQ  and  ego  portion  of  the  TEOSQ  than  the  sub  scales  of  the 
competitive  factor  of  the  SOQ  and  task  portion  of  the  TEOSQ.  Similarly,  Marsh 
(1994)  did  not  find  a good  fit  between  the  sub  scales  of  the  SOQ  and  the  POSQ. 
The  task  sub  scale  of  the  SOQ  was  highly  correlated  with  the  mastery  factor  of 
the  POSQ.  Only  a moderate  correlation  was  identified  between  the  SOQ  win 
sub  scale  and  the  POSQ  competitive  scale.  Marsh  suggested  that  clarity  is 
needed  on  the  SOQ  to  distinguish  whether  competition  is  relative  to  self  or 
others. 
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Task  and  Eao  Orientation  Sports  Questionnaire  (TEOSQ) 

Researchers  in  sport  revealed  that  participants’  perceptions  of  their 
demonstrated  competency  plays  a major  role  in  achievement  behavior 
(Lochbaum  & Roberts,  1993;  Newton  & Duda,  1993;  Roberts,  1992;  Roberts  & 
Duda,  1 984).  It  has  also  been  revealed  that  goals  are  based  on  improvement 
through  mastery  as  well  as  competition  (Duda  1987;  Roberts,  1984,  1992).  In 
line  with  these  findings,  Duda  and  Nicholls  (1989)  and  Roberts  and  Balague 
(1989)  developed  scales  with  the  specific  purpose  of  measuring  task  and  ego 
orientation  in  sport. 

The  TEOSQ  is  a modified  version  of  a scale  that  was  previously 
designed  by  Nicholls  and  colleagues  (1989)  to  measure  task  and  ego  goal 
orientations  in  academic  settings.  The  scale  contains  13  items  that  load  on  two 
factors  (task  and  ego).  To  date,  this  questionnaire  has  been  used  more 
extensively  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  research  in  sport  settings  than  all 
other  scales.  The  popularity  of  the  scale  is  due  in  part  to  the  comprehensive 
methods  of  establishing  validity  and  reliability,  and  the  lack  of  additional 
suitable  measures. 

To  assess  the  validity  of  the  scale,  the  TEOSQ  was  administered  and 
counter-balanced  with  Nicholls’  academic  goal  orientation  scale  (Duda  & 
Nicholls,  1 989).  The  results  revealed  a significant  correlation  between  the  sport 
and  academic  questionnaire  on  matched  items.  Duda  and  Nicholls  (1989) 
found  further  validation  for  the  TEOSQ  when  they  conducted  a correlational 
analysis  using  similar  factors  of  the  COI  (Vealey,  1986)  and  the  SOQ  (Gill  & 
Deeter,  1988).  However,  the  competitive  factor  of  the  SOQ  weighed  heavier 
with  the  ego  portion  of  the  TEOSQ  than  on  the  task  factor.  These  findings  are 
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not  surprising  when  the  underlying  premise  defining  the  different  goal 
orientations  are  taken  into  perspective.  Differences  were  not  observed  between 
the  COI  playing  well  and  task  or  ego  orientation  of  the  TEOSQ.  In  relation  to 
goal  orientations,  there  is  no  proof  that  individuals  functioning  under  different 
orientations  have  unique  preferences  for  performance.  The  TEOSQ  is  reliable 
and  valid  and  has  been  used  in  a large  body  of  research  contributing  to  the 
current  understanding  of  the  role  of  achievement  motivation  and  sport. 

However,  realizing  that  academic  and  sport  constructs  are  different,  Roberts 
and  Balague  (1989)  recognized  the  need  to  develop  a scale  uniquely 
generated  within  the  context  of  sport. 

Perception  of  Success  Questionnaire  (POSQ1 

The  POSQ  is  a motivational  scale  developed  by  Roberts  and  Balague  in 
1989.  To  date,  this  is  the  only  scale  designed  to  measure  task  and  ego  goal 
orientations  that  originated  within  the  context  of  sport.  Recent  research  has 
shown  this  scale  to  be  a reliable  and  valid  tool  for  measuring  achievement  goal 
orientations  in  sport.  Because  of  the  aforementioned  reasons,  this  scale 
adequately  represents  the  constructs  under  investigation  and,  therefore,  was 
used  as  the  basis  for  determining  individual  goal  orientations  in  this  research. 

As  suggested  by  Nicholls  (1989),  Roberts  and  Balague  (1989)  prefaced 
the  questionnaire  by  asking  participants  their  perception  of  success  in  order  to 
measure  task  and  ego  orientation.  After  a large  pool  of  questions  were 
generated,  the  scale  was  administered  to  a large  sample  of  athletes.  As 
expected,  factor  analysis  procedures  resulted  in  a two-dimensional  factor 
structure,  one  task  and  the  other  ego.  The  current  scale  has  been  reduced  to 
12  items,  and  each  item  was  included  because  it  loaded  highest  on  one 
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orientation  and  lowest  on  the  other.  To  address  issues  related  to  validity, 
Roberts  and  Balague  (1989)  compared  scales  of  the  POSQ  and  COI  (Vealey, 
1986)  and  the  TEOSQ  (Duda  & Nicholls,  1989).  Correlational  analyses 
between  the  POSQ  and  COI  were  not  significant.  These  findings  may  lead  one 
to  believe  that  the  scales  are  measuring  different  orientations.  Good 
psychometric  properties  have  been  established  using  the  TEOSQ,  and 
correlational  analyses  between  the  POSQ  and  TEOSQ  on  similar  factors  were 
strong  (.80  ego  and  .71  task).  Considerable  research  has  been  generated  that 
provides  support  for  the  POSQ  as  a reliable  and  valid  tool  for  measuring  task 
and  ego  orientation  in  sport  (Marsh,  1994;  Roberts,  1996;  Roberts  & Balague, 
1989;  Treasure  & Roberts  1994). 

Understanding  Motivation  from  Different  Perspectives 

Research  based  on  a social-cognitive  perspective  of  achievement 
motivation  has  revealed  that  a persons’  goal  orientation  may  be  related  to  other 
motivated  feelings,  such  as  IM,  SE,  and  attributions.  Studies  have  been 
designed  to  examine  the  influence  of  these  variables  when  compared  with  goal 
orientations. 

Intrinsic  motivation  flMI 

Voluntary  engagement  in  an  activity  for  its  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 
without  external  influences,  describes  intrinsic  motivation  (Deci,  1975). 
Researchers  have  identified  IM  as  a valuable  component  of  sport  performance. 
However,  Deci  (1975)  proposed  that  IM  alone  is  not  necessarily  sufficient  to 
predict  successful  performance.  Instead  a person’s  perceived  contingency 
influences  inherent  responses.  Similarly,  Deci  and  Ryan  (1985)  and  Roberts 
(1992)  agree  in  suggesting  that  IM  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  value  placed  on 
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the  desired  task,  perceived  competency,  and  determination.  Researchers  have 
found  that  participants  were  more  intrinsically  motivated  following  activities  in 
which  they  felt  competent  and  had  successful  experiences  as  compared  with 
less  successful  events  (Vallerand,  1983;  Vallerand  & Reid  1984;  Weinberg  & 
Ragan,  1979).  In  an  attempt  to  incorporate  IM  into  a more  comprehensive 
theory  of  motivation,  research  has  been  conducted  to  test  the  relationship 
between  achievement  motivation  and  IM  in  academic  and  sport  settings. 

Based  upon  a social  cognitive  position,  it  is  believed  that  achievement 
motivation  influences  intrinsic  motivation.  Specifically,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  task  goal  orientation  will  increase  IM  perspectives  in  performance,  whereas 
a person  operating  under  ego  goal  direction  is  motivated  by  exhibiting  superior 
performance  over  others.  The  latter  behavior  will  lead  to  less  pleasure  when 
one’s  ability  is  questioned,  and  may  possibly  lead  to  a decrease  in  IM  (Duda, 
1992;  Dweck  1986).  However,  these  findings  are  still  inconclusive.  Deci  and 
Ryan  (1985)  posited  that  when  individuals  have  positive  opinions  regarding 
their  performance,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  higher  levels  of  IM  as  opposed 
to  negative  beliefs  about  their  abilities.  Further,  McAuley  and  Tammen  (1989) 
found  that  negative  feedback  (losing)  only  affected  IM  negatively  when 
perceived  competency  was  threatened  or  subjective  interpretation  was  at  risk. 

Lepper  and  Green  (1975)  indicated  that  the  over-emphasis  of  extrinsic 
rewards  diverts  motivation  from  the  actual  activity  (task  characteristics)  by 
undermining  the  intrinsic  award  and  as  a result,  motivation  is  redirected  to  more 
external  factors.  Particularly  in  sport,  these  findings  are  in  accord  with  the  body 
of  literature  concerning  the  relationship  between  achievement  motivation  and 
intrinsic  motivation. 
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In  a recent  study  by  Goudas,  Biddle,  Fox,  and  Underwood  (1995),  when 
two  different  teaching  styles  were  used  (direct  and  differential)  to  teach  track 
and  field  events,  students  in  the  differential  style  group  reported  greater  IM  and 
task  orientation.  Similarly,  Lloyd  and  Fox  (1992)  found  that  when  externally 
referenced  teaching  techniques  were  used  in  a physical  education  program, 
students  had  significantly  increased  ego  orientation  scores  and  less  intrinsic 
motivation.  These  findings  suggest  a positive  relationship  between  IM  and 
achievement  motivation. 

Self-efficacvfSEI 

The  term  SE  has  been  used  as  a method  of  clarifying  questions 
associated  with  achievement  motivation,  particularly  in  academic  and  sport 
environments.  Bandura  (1977,1982),  and  Feltz  (1992)  described  SE  as  an 
on-going  process  of  explaining  competency,  that  is  modified  depending  on 
feedback  obtained  from  environmental  factors,  previous  experience,  and 
cognitions  relating  to  performance.  Self-efficacy  deals  with  how  proficient  an 
individual  feels  in  an  attempt  to  carry  out  specific  tasks  and  produce  desired 
outcomes.  To  further  explain  the  underlying  constructs  of  SE,  Bandura  (1989) 
stated  that  SE  could  be  influenced  by  four  major  sources  of  information; 

(a)  performance  accomplishments,  (b)  vicarious  experience,  (c)  verbal 
persuasion,  and  (d)  physiological  arousal. 

Performance  is  considered  the  most  significant  source  influencing 
efficacy  because  it  provides  the  greatest  amount  of  information.  For  example,  if 
a task  is  of  reasonable  difficulty,  a person  who  repeatedly  perceives 
performance  as  being  successful  will  have  greater  SE  than  a performer  who 
regards  herself/himself  as  a repetitive  failure  due  to  unsuccessful  experiences. 
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To  distinguish  between  the  infiuence  of  various  modeling  techniques  on 
SE,  Feitz,  Landers,  and  Raeder  (1979)  compared  participant  modeling  to  a 
video  dispiay  and  live  modeling.  Their  findings  revealed  that  subjects 
participating  in  the  performance  modeling  scenario  had  greater  efficacious 
feeiings  than  subjects  using  other  modeling  techniques.  However,  vicarious 
experience  has  been  found  to  impact  efficacy. 

According  to  Bandura  (1989),  another  method  of  infiuencing  SE  is 
through  vicarious  experience,  which  is  accomplished  through  observation 
(modeling)  and  sociai  comparisons.  Though  not  as  informative  as  physical 
performance,  McAuley  (1985)  found  that  watching  others  demonstrate 
gymnastic  skills  provided  comparative  information  and  actually  enhanced  the 
observer’s  feelings  of  SE  and  performance.  Verbal  persuasion  has  also  been 
found  to  influence  SE. 

Verbal  performance  is  often  used  by  coaches  and  instructors  as  a 
method  of  motivating  students.  This  technique  of  efficacy  enhancement  does 
not  impact  SE  as  much  as  other  methods  because  other  concerns,  such  as  how 
confident  the  performer  perceives  the  ability  of  the  overseer  to  provide 
information,  influences  how  verbal  persuasion  is  accepted. 

Bandura’s  last  source  of  efficacy  information  is  based  on  the  performer’s 
psychological  state.  Psychological  status  on  SE  has  received  minimal  attention 
in  sport  settings.  However,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Bandura  (1986),  Bandura 
and  Adams  (1977),  and  Feitz  and  Riegsinger  (1990),  that  a person’s 
interpretation  of  their  psychological  states  as  they  relate  to  heart  rate,  perceived 
difficulty,  muscle  soreness,  arousal,  anxiety,  fear,  fatigue,  and  stress  may 
influence  efficacious  opinions. 
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In  sport  settings,  the  majority  of  research  involving  SE  has  been  related 
to  exercise  adherence  and  performance  (Garcia  & King,  1991 ; Martin  & Gill, 

1991 ; McAuley  & Jacobson,  1991).  Results  have  revealed  a moderate-strong 
correlation  between  SE  and  performance  in  sport  settings  (Feltz,  1992;  Wurtele, 
1 986).  However,  several  concerns  have  been  raised  about  how  SE  should  be 
measured,  particularly  due  to  different  designs,  questionable  methodologies, 
and  variations  in  measuring  efficacy.  Nevertheless,  most  research  (albeit  only 
moderate  in  many  circumstances)  revealed  that  SE,  combined  with  knowledge 
and  adequate  skill  levels,  can  predict  physical  behaviors  and  thus,  should  be 
observed  as  a integral  part  of  sport  performance  and  motivation. 

Literature  related  to  sport  revealed  that  SE  increased  as  a result  of 
exercise  adherence.  For  example,  McAuley  (1992)  reported  that  success  or 
failure  in  previous  experiences  greatly  influenced  SE.  The  amount  of 
adherence  or  persistence  was  directly  related  to  efficacious  beliefs.  The 
stronger  the  perceived  SE,  the  longer  and  harder  participants  continued  to 
attempt  the  difficult  task  or  obstacle.  There  appeared  to  be  a strong  correlation 
between  the  amount  of  behavioral  change  and  SE.  Overall,  the  effects  of  SE 
are  more  clearly  observed  when  there  are  extreme  circumstances  and  the 
activity  is  meaningful  to  the  participant.  Feltz  (1992)  suggested  that  social 
comparisons,  experiences,  and  perceived  failure  resulted  in  decreased  efficacy, 
whereas  success  increased  SE. 

Feltz  (1988)  evaluated  the  correlation  between  SE  and  actual 
performance  to  measure  changes  in  cognition.  It  was  determined  that  SE  only 
partially  influenced  sport  participation,  and  as  the  activity  continued,  actual 
performance  was  a stronger  indicator  of  SE.  Similar  results  have  been 
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observed  in  sport  related  contexts  (Chi,  1993;  Jourden,  Bandura,  & Banfield, 
1991). 

Jourden,  Bandura,  and  Baffled  (1991)  assessed  the  relationship 
between  SE  and  motivation  using  a pursuit  rotor  task.  Groups  were  given 
differential  feedback  concerning  acquisition  of  the  skill.  Participants  who  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  task  was  an  acquired  skill  reported  more  SE,  greater 
performance,  and  more  task  motivation.  Individuals  who  were  told  that  skill 
acquisition  was  based  on  innate  abilities  reported  less  SE,  minimal  increase  in 
performance,  and  little  appreciation  for  the  task. 

Using  physical  fitness  tasks,  Chi  (1993)  found  support  for  a positive 
relationship  between  SE  and  task  orientation.  Regardless  of  performance, 
participants  who  were  task  orientated  reported  greater  SE  than  ego  involved 
students.  Ego  involved  participants  who  received  failure  feedback  indicated 
reduced  levels  of  SE. 

Additional  research  is  needed  regarding  methods  to  adequately  isolate 
and  measure  SE  and  the  relationship  between  achievement  motivation, 
particularly  goal  orientations.  Investigations  are  also  needed  to  assess  whether 
SE  is  affected  when  changing  an  individual’s  goal  orientation.  If  an  affect  is 
observed,  sport  practitioners  should  be  made  aware  of  the  implications  for 
instruction  related  to  how  performance  and  feedback  influence  efficacious 
beliefs. 

Attributions 

Attributions  are  self-explanations  or  rules  that  a person  uses  in  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  specific  behavioral  outcomes  (Roberts,  1992). 
The  guiding  presumption  associated  with  attribution  theory  proposes  that 
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casual  interpretation  given  to  explain  success  and  failure  guides  an  individual’s 
expectations  and  subsequent  behavior  (Weiner,  1 974).  Weiner  (1 985) 
identified  three  casual  dimensions:  locus  of  causality,  stability,  and  control,  to 
assess  attributions. 

The  locus  of  causality  dimension  explains  whether  success  or  failure  is 
perceived  as  something  internal  or  external.  Stability  as  a component  of 
attribution  is  related  to  determining  whether  the  cause  of  success  or  failure  is 
something  that  is  constant  or  variable  over  time.  The  final  dimension  is 
controllability,  which  questions  whether  or  not  the  participant  is  able  to  control 
the  cause  of  the  results.  To  further  explain  the  theory  of  attribution,  Weiner 
(1980)  identified  four  major  attributions  (not  conclusive)  associated  with 
achievement  behaviors  as  ability,  effort,  task  difficulty,  and  luck.  Each 
dimension  is  classified  along  “locus  of  causality”.  For  example,  the  dimension 
of  stability  is  broken  down  into  a 2 x 2 model.  Cells  are  either  stable  or  unstable 
and  related  to  internal  factors  based  on  effort  or  ability,  or  external  factors  that 
are  associated  with  task  or  luck.  The  overall  assumption  associated  with 
attribution  theory  is  that  functional  individuals  will  attribute  success  to  situations 
that  can  be  changed  through  effort  and  hard  work.  For  additional  information, 
see  Weiner  (1985). 

The  use  of  attribution  theory  as  a method  of  studying  motivation  has  been 
conducted  by  controlling  the  participant’s  success  and  failure  experiences.  A 
general  assumption  in  sport  is  that  winning  and  losing  are  direct  determinants 
of  success  and  failure.  However,  Roberts  and  Duda  (1 984)  Maehr  and 
Nicholas  (1980),  and  Spink  and  Roberts  (1980)  reported  that  an  individual’s 
psychological  interpretation  of  performance  is  a better  indicator  of  success  and 
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failure  than  outcome  scores.  To  illustrate,  an  intermediate  player  in  any  sport 
may  perceive  almost  winning  against  an  elite  player  as  a successful  experience 
without  actually  winning.  In  a similar  manner,  elite  competitors  who  win  may 
consider  their  performance  unsuccessful  because  they  felt  that  their 
performance  did  not  match  their  actual  potential.  Therefore,  in  order  to  measure 
success,  it  is  imperative  that  a person’s  casual  attributions  are  known. 

Roberts  and  Pascuzzi  (1979)  investigated  the  assumptions  of  the  four 
elements,  ability,  effort,  luck,  and  task  difficulty,  to  explain  attribution.  They 
found  that  other  factors  attributed  to  performance  beyond  those  proposed  by 
Weiner,  and  suggested  that  future  attributional  research  in  sport  be  directed 
towards  situations  or  feelings  related  to  the  particular  sport.  In  sport,  research 
related  to  achievement  goal  orientations  and  attributions  reveal  that  task 
orientation  characteristics  are  associated  with  emphasis  on  effort,  whereas  ego 
involved  orientation  is  related  to  ability  (Duda  & Chi,  1989). 

Using  a basketball  task,  Duda  and  Chi  (1989)  investigated  the 
relationship  between  goal  orientations  and  attributions.  Specifically,  a class 
was  divided  into  two  groups,  task  versus  ego  oriented.  The  ego  oriented  group 
was  comprised  of  males  who  were  instructed  to  compete  against  students  of 
similar  skill  level  in  a one-on-one  basketball  competition.  The  winner  was 
identified  as  the  first  person  to  reach  12  points.  The  task  motivated  group  was 
instructed  to  play  one-on-one  basketball  for  a specified  length  of  time.  They 
were  falsely  informed  that  no  loser  or  winner  would  be  identified.  Following 
competition,  all  participants  were  instructed  to  rate  their  performance  in  relation 
to  effort,  their  perceived  basketball  skill,  their  opponents  skill  level,  and  any 
lucky  breaks. 
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The  results  revealed  that  more  winners  perceived  their  skill  level  as 
having  more  of  an  affect  on  their  performance  than  losers.  Losers  believed  that 
their  opponent’s  skill  level  influenced  their  game.  Also,  losers  with  ego 
orientation  as  compared  with  those  in  the  task  involved  group,  were  less  likely 
to  attribute  their  performance  to  effort.  Although  these  findings  have  contributed 
to  the  literature  examining  goal  orientation  and  attributions,  research  is  still  In 
the  preliminary  stage  and  will  require  further  investigation.  Specifically, 
research  is  needed  to  assess  how  people  (not  environment)  with  different  goal 
orientations,  task  or  ego,  respond  to  success  and  failure  treatment  in  practice 
and  competitive  settings. 

Concluding  Remarks 

After  reviewing  the  literature,  it  is  apparent  that  interest  in  achievement 
motivation  has  recently  flourished  in  academic  and  sport  settings.  The  majority 
of  research  were  dedicated  to  how  different  goal  orientations  might  influence 
academic  progress.  But,  in  sport  and  the  physical  domain  there  is  still  sufficient 
research  that  supports  two  distinct  goal  perspectives  influencing  how 
individuals  are  motivated.  Major  emphasis  in  sport  has  been  directed  to 
discovering  whether  task  and  ego  orientations  exist  and  how  different 
environments  may  influence  orientations.  The  literature  mentioned  in  this 
review  is  pertinent  in  confirming  that  different  goal  orientations  exist  and  are 
influenced  by  environmental  factors.  However,  there  is  a need  for  more  in- 
depth  investigations  to  discover  how  individuals  with  different  goal  orientations 
are  influenced  independently  within  sport,  under  various  situations  that  are  a 
part  of  sport  participation. 
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In  goal  orientation  literature  it  was  suggested  that  task  orientation  is 
always  preferred  over  ego  goal  perspectives.  Furthermore,  it  (task  orientation) 
is  referred  to  as  a stable  construct,  which  means  there  should  be  little  or  no 
change  in  this  orientation  regardless  of  the  circumstances.  To  make  these 
claims,  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  theory  under  different  experimentally 
manipulated  situations.  Based  on  the  current  body  of  literature,  influence  of  the 
following  circumstances  are  not  yet  determined.  The  salience  of  identifying 
individuals  who  are  high  and/or  low  in  either  goal  orientation.  Are  the  numbers 
sufficiently  large  enough  to  merit  investigations?  Does  a person’s  goal 
orientation  change  when  confronted  with  positive  (success)  or  negative  (failure) 
feedback?  Is  it  possible  for  goal  orientations  to  change  between  practice  and 
competitive  situations?  These  questions  have  not  been  clearly  addressed  in 
the  theory  of  goal  orientation  and  are  therefore  pertinent  for  this  investigation. 

As  mentioned  in  this  review,  there  is  a trend  toward  determining  how 
goal  orientations  influence  other  feelings  and  behaviors.  Although,  IM,  SE,  and 
attributions  are  not  the  only  feelings  associated  with  motivation,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  literature  suggesting  these  are  important  variables  associated 
with  determining  how  people  are  motivated.  Most  of  these  conditions  are 
presented  in  the  literature  independently,  which  contributes  minimally  to  the 
development  of  a comprehensive  theory  of  motivation.  Therefore,  this 
investigation  may  provide  data  that  help  to  establish  a multifaceted  theory 
explaining  the  relationship  between  goal  orientation  and  other  self-perceptions 
concerning  behaviors.  Further  investigations  may  provide  coaches,  teachers, 
and  other  sport  practitioners  with  valuable  information  relating  to  teaching. 
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coaching,  and  assisting  in  facilitating  the  attainment  of  optimal  motivation. 
Methods  for  a study  of  this  type  are  presented  in  Chapter  3. 
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CHAPTER  3 
METHODS 

This  investigation  was  designed  to  examine  a part  of  goal  orientation 
theory  by  testing  whether  task  or  ego  goal  perspectives  might  shift  when  under 
the  influence  of  simulated  practice  and  competitive  conditions.  Procedures 
included  presenting  experimentally  manipulated  success  and  failure  feedback 
to  the  participants.  To  answer  the  proposed  questions,  participants  responded 
to  success/failure  feedback  that  was  based  on  fictitious  norms  during  practice, 
and  won/loss  feedback  from  one-on-one  basketball  for  competition. 

Participants 

Sixty-eight  male  volunteers  between  1 9 and  24  years  of  age  were 
recruited  from  the  University  of  Florida  student  population  to  participate  in  this 
study.  Initially,  eligibility  of  participants  was  determined  based  upon  their 
responses  to  a basketball  activity  demographic  questionnaire  (Appendix  A). 
Subject  selection  was  also  based  on  their  Perception  of  Success  Questionnaire 
(POSQ)  test  scores  (Roberts  & Balague,  1989)  (Appendix  B).  Individuals  were 
randomly  assigned  into  either  one  of  six  task  or  ego  orientation  groups 
depending  upon  their  POSQ  scores. 

To  identify  specific  achievement  goal  orientation  groups,  the  task  and 
ego  motivation  questions  of  the  POSQ  were  divided  into  two  sub-scales. 

Criteria  for  establishing  placement  in  high  task  or  high  ego  treatment  conditions 
were  based  on  mean  scores  and  standard  deviations  for  both  task  and  ego  goal 
orientations.  These  scores  were  established  during  pilot  testing  using  200 
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males  who  had  previously  competed  in  organized  sport  during  high  school 
and/or  in  college.  Scores  for  the  POSQ  ranged  from  1 -5,  with  a lower  score 
indicating  higher  characteristics  of  the  goal  orientation  being  assessed  and  a 
high  score  was  indicative  of  the  opposite.  To  be  classified  as  having  a high 
goal  orientation,  individuals  had  to  score  1/2  below  the  mean  in  one  goal 
orientation  and  score  at  the  mean  or  higher  on  the  other  orientation.  The 
resulting  criteria  for  classification  as  ego  oriented  was  2.01  or  lower  on  ego 
items  and  2.1  or  higher  for  task  items.  Similarly,  standards  for  classification  as 
task  oriented  was  1 .77  or  lower  on  the  task  items  and  ego  scores  of  1 .50  or 
higher.  Following  screening  for  task  and  ego  orientation,  a stratified  random 
assignment  was  used  to  place  participants  into  treatment  conditions.  These 
conditions  were  identified  as  task  success,  task  failure,  task  control,  ego 
success,  ego  failure,  and  ego  control. 

The  number  of  participants  assigned  to  each  treatment  condition  was 
based  on  Cohen’s  (1977)  table  of  power.  The  parameters  along  with  their 

respective  values  in  the  table  were  as  follows:  a = .05  (level  of  significance), 

u = 5 (K-1 ) (treatment  groups),  i = .40  (large  effect  size),  and  a power  of  .71 . 
According  to  the  above  specifications,  the  number  of  participants  assigned  to 
each  group  was  12. 

Tasks 

Four  different  tasks  were  executed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
investigation.  In  all  situations,  tasks  were  completed  on  a regulation  sized 
basketball  court  and  with  a regulation  size  basketball.  A stopwatch  was  used 
by  the  experimenter  to  monitor  the  duration  of  each  trial  block,  and  12  in  cones 
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(30  cm)  marked  the  obstacle  course  and  shooting  locations  for  the  shoot  and 
rebound  task. 

The  first  task  completed  was  the  basketball  screening  task.  Afterwards, 
either  the  dribble  and  shoot  obstacle  task  (DSOT)  or  the  shoot  and  rebound 
task  (SRT)  were  administered  using  a counter-balanced  order.  The  final  task 
was  one-on-one  competition  in  a modified  game  between  individuals  of  similar 
skill.  Participants  in  the  success  and  failure  treatment  conditions  competed 
against  each  other,  and  the  control  groups  played  one  another.  Additionally, 
individuals  in  the  control  groups  wore  heart  rate  monitors  as  they  played  a 
game.  Controls  were  instructed  to  focus  on  their  physiological  responses  and 
to  disregard  scores  because  they  were  not  important. 

Screening  Task 

Treatment  groups  were  divided  into  high  and  low  skill  categories  based 
on  their  screening  test  scores.  This  information  was  used  for  matching 
opponents  in  the  one-on-one  basketball  competition/game.  The  objective  of  the 
screening  task  was  to  make  as  many  points  as  possible  from  three  different 
shooting  locations  on  a basketball  court.  The  first  shot  attempt  was  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  key  (worth  3 points).  The  next  attempt  was  from  the  free  throw  line 
(worth  2 points),  and  the  final  shot  in  the  trial  was  a lay-up  from  either  side  of  the 
goal  (worth  1 point)  (Appendix  C).  It  was  possible  to  obtain  6 points  during 
each  trial  block.  Points  were  awarded  only  for  successful  shots.  A total  of  6 trial 
blocks  were  attempted  for  a maximum  score  of  36  on  the  entire  task. 

Participants  with  scores  between  1-18  were  placed  in  the  low  scoring  group 
and  those  with  scores  ranging  from  1 9-36  were  placed  in  the  highly  skilled 
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group.  No  rest  periods  were  given  between  trial  blocks  and  completion  of  this 
screening  task  took  approximately  5 min. 

Dribble  and  Shoot  Obstacle  Task  fPSOT^ 

The  objective  of  the  DSOT  was  to  complete  as  many  circuits  as  possible 
during  each  timed  trial  block.  When  performing  this  task,  participants  started  by 
dribbling  a basketball  through  a series  of  cones  starting  at  a previously 

determined  line  21  ft  (6.4  m)  diagonally  (45°)  from  the  basket  (Appendix  D) . 

Six  cones  were  spaced  3 ft  (.91  m)  apart  in  a straight  line,  making  the  total 
distance  traveled  18  ft  (5.49  m).  The  first  cone  placement  was  3 ft  (.91  m)  in 
front  of  the  starting  position  and  the  6th  cone  was  3 ft  (.91  m)  from  the  basket. 
Participants  dribbled  the  ball,  using  only  one  hand,  through  a series  of  cones 
while  following  a preset  weaving  pattern  of  travel.  If  a person  departed  from  the 
set  pattern  or  knocked  down  a cone,  he  was  required  to  return  to  the  point  of 
infraction  and  correct  the  error,  while  the  clock  continued  to  run.  Once  the  last 
cone  was  cleared,  the  individual  was  required  to  make  a goal,  using  a one 
hand  shot,  from  a set  point  located  3 ft  (.91  m)  from  the  basket. 

If  the  shot  was  missed  on  the  first  attempt,  he  was  instructed  to  continue 
rebounding  the  ball  and  shooting  one  hand  shots  from  the  previously  missed 
shooting  location  until  a goal  was  made.  After  each  goal  was  accomplished,  he 
dribbled  the  basketball  back  to  the  starting  position  and  repeated  the  above 
maneuvers.  Three  1 1 /2  min  trial  blocks  were  completed  using  these 
procedures.  Participants  were  given  a 2-min  rest  following  each  trial  block.  To 
score  this  task,  treatment  groups  were  informed  that  they  were  competing 
against  previously  established  norms  and  their  score  was  based  on  the 
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average  of  the  number  of  shots  taken  and  the  number  of  trials  completed  during 
the  three  1 1/2  min  trial  blocks. 

Shoot  and  Rebound  Task  fSRTI 

The  objective  of  the  SRT  was  to  finish  three  timed  trial  blocks  as  quickly 
as  feasible,  while  taking  as  few  shots  as  possible.  When  completing  this  task, 
participants  began  shooting  from  number  1 of  5 predetermined  spots.  The 
location  of  these  spots  were  arranged  in  a U-shape  pattern  around  the  3- 
second  area  of  the  court,  ranging  from  4 ft  (1 .21  m)  to  25  ft  (7.6  m)  away  from  the 
goal  (Appendix  E).  After  a player  shot  the  basket  from  the  initially  assigned 
spot,  he  rebounded  the  basketball.  There  were  three  opportunities  to  make  a 
goal  at  each  specified  location.  After  a goal  was  made  or  the  last  unsuccessful 
shot  was  taken  at  a designated  spot,  the  participant  moved  to  the  next 
successively  numbered  spot  in  the  pattern  and  carried  out  the  same  procedures 
as  explained  above. 

During  every  trial  block,  these  procedures  were  continued  at  each 
position  until  a basket  was  made  or  the  participant  had  made  3 unsuccessful 
attempts.  A trial  block  consisted  of  a complete  rotation  through  the  5-spot 
pattern,  meaning  that  it  was  possible  to  make  5 goals  and  attempt  15  shots 
during  one  trial  block.  Scoring  this  task  was  similar  to  the  DSOT.  Participants 
were  told  that  their  score  was  based  on  the  average  number  of  shots  taken,  the 
number  of  successful  goals  completed  and  the  average  time  taken  to  complete 
the  trial  blocks.  This  information  was  recorded  for  each  group. 
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One-On-One  Competition 

The  purpose  of  this  task  was  for  the  success  and  failure  treatment  groups  to 
compete  against  individuals  of  similar  skill  levels  (high  or  low)  while  attempting 
to  out  score  their  opponents  in  a basketball  competition.  They  played  a 
12-point  game  of  one-on-one  basketball.  If  the  competition  took  longer  than  8 
min  a rest  period  of  2 min  was  given.  The  ball  was  put  into  play  by  having  the 
opponents  compete  for  a jump  ball  that  was  tossed  by  the  experimenter.  When 
a player  made  a basket,  he  maintained  possession  of  the  ball  for  the  beginning 
of  the  next  play.  Following  a successful  shot  attempt  the  ball  was  taken  out  and 
checked-in  around  the  three-point  area.  Anytime  the  defensive  player 
rebounded  the  basketball  following  an  unsuccessful  shot  attempt  by  the 
offensive  player,  the  ball  had  to  be  taken  back  to  the  three-point  line  before 
beginning  the  next  play.  If  a player  attempted  a goal  and  the  ball  never 
contacted  the  rim,  the  ball  was  considered  live  and  whoever  rebounded  the  ball 
continued  play. 

Each  time  a player  made  a basket,  2 or  3 points  were  added  to  his 
overall  score.  Two  points  were  awarded  for  shots  within  the  three  point  area 
and  3 points  were  given  for  shots  beyond  that  location.  In  the  event  of  a foul, 
called  by  the  experimenter  or  either  player,  the  fouled  player  received  one  free 
throw  attempt  and  maintained  possession  of  the  ball  for  the  next  play.  One 
point  was  awarded  for  successful  free  throws.  During  the  game  an  offensive 
player  was  allowed  to  shield  the  ball  using  his  body  only  as  far  as  the 
three-second  area.  Afterwards  he  was  required  to  turn  and  face  the  goal  prior 
to  attempting  a shot  (a  bigger  player  could  not  use  his  size  for  an  unfair 
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advantage).  These  procedures  were  continued  throughout  the  game. 
Violations  and  fouls  were  called  by  the  experimenter.  All  other  rules  and 
regulations  used  were  governed  by  the  guidelines  of  standard  basketball  play. 


Treatments 

Interventions  occurred  in  two  simulated  practice  conditions  and  one 
competitive  situation.  During  the  practice  conditions,  success/failure  treatment 
groups  were  led  to  believe  that  they  were  competing  against  norms  (bogus). 
Although  norms  were  involved,  the  SRT  and  DSOT  were  considered  practice 
settings  since  participants  systematically  worked  by  themselves  to  accomplish  a 
desired  outcome.  During  practice  conditions,  the  control  groups  were  given 
scores  relating  to  their  performance  and  general  information  regarding 
basketball. 

The  competitive  aspect  of  this  investigation  involved  two  participants 
competing  against  each  other  during  a modified  basketball  game.  In  this 
setting,  individuals  in  the  task  and  ego  success  and  failure  treatment  groups 
competed  with  each  other  resulting  in  a won/Ioss  outcome.  The  control  group 
followed  similar  instructions,  but  did  not  focus  on  scoring. 

Success  and  Failure  Treatment  During  Practice 

Specific  instructions  for  the  success  and  failure  treatment  conditions 
were  provided  to  inform  participants  that  they  were  competing  against 
previously  established  norms  (Appendices  F,  G).  In  the  instructions,  it  was 
explained  that  the  norms  were  established  through  collaboration  between 
several  basketball  coaches.  The  treatment  groups  were  lead  to  believe  that  the 
norms  for  the  SRT  and  DSOT  were  established  by  using  male  recreational 
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basketball  players  who  attended  universities  throughout  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  To  substantiate  that  norms  really  existed,  the  experimenter  pretended 
to  obtain  scores  from  a chart  of  numbers  that  could  be  seen  by  players  from  a 
distance. 

Following  each  series  of  trial  blocks  on  the  SRT  and  DSOT,  success  and 
failure  treatment  groups  were  provided  feedback  indicating  that  their 
performance  was  above  or  below  the  50th  percentile,  according  to  the 
previously  established  norms.  Each  treatment  group,  depending  upon  their 
group  assignment,  received  only  success  or  failure  feedback  following  the 
practice  tasks. 

While  performing  the  SRT,  participants  were  informed  that  the  norms 
were  established  by  critiquing  male  recreational  basketball  players’  shooting 
precision  and  speed.  Therefore,  time  and  the  number  of  shots  taken  were 
considered  for  performance  feedback.  Participants  were  informed  that 
feedback  was  based  on  the  average  time  of  the  3 trial  blocks  and,  the  average 
number  of  shots  attempted  during  each  trial  block.  To  mask  performance, 
feedback  was  given  as  percentile  scores.  Success  groups  received  percentile 
scores  between  70%-85%  based  on  their  actual  performance.  Failure 
treatment  groups  were  given  scores  between  30%  - 45%. 

Success  and  failure  treatment  groups  were  told  that  the  norms  for  the 
DSOT  were  based  on  the  average  number  of  trials  completed  during  each  1 1/2 
min  time  period.  Following  the  completion  of  3 trial  blocks,  treatment  groups 
were  given  feedback  indicating  success  or  failure  on  the  task.  Feedback  was 
provided  depending  on  the  average  number  of  trials  completed.  Success 
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treatment  groups  were  informed  their  scores  were  better  than  the  average 
player  and  they  received  percentile  scores  ranging  between  70%  - 85%  based 
on  their  actual  performance.  The  failure  treatment  groups  were  told  that  the 
average  number  of  completed  trials  per  trial  block  were  below  the  average  and 
given  percentile  scores  ranging  between  30%  - 45%.  From  pilot  testing,  it  was 
established  that  the  fastest  individuals  completed  approximately  9 trials  per  trial 
block.  Therefore,  the  failure  treatment  groups  were  told  that  the  average 
number  of  trials  completed  per  trial  block  was  1 1 .5. 

Control  Treatment  During  Practice 

Following  completion  of  the  DSOT  and  the  SRT,  both  task  and  ego 
participants  in  the  control  groups  were  given  an  average  score  for  their  actual 
performance  and  received  general  information  concerning  basketball 
(Appendices  H,  I).  Feedback  was  related  to  skills  involved  in  the  task  during 
respective  trial  blocks. 

Success  and  Failure  Treatment  During  Competition 

Individuals  competed  with  others  identified  as  having  similar  skill  levels. 
Placement  for  competition  was  based  on  scores  obtained  during  the  screening 
task.  Treatment  was  the  actual  competition  results  between  players  and  was 
based  upon  winning  or  losing.  Scores  were  revealed  and  at  the  end  of  the 
game  a winner  and  loser  was  confirmed.  Therefore,  following  the  competition 
50%  of  the  treatment  groups  were  identified  as  winners  (success)  and  the  other 
half  were  considered  losers  (failure). 
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Control  Treatment  Purina  Competition 

Individuals  played  against  other  control  group  participants  with  similar  or 
different  goal  orientations  and  comparable  skill  levels.  Placement  for 
competition  was  based  upon  the  screening  task  scores.  Players  were  informed 
that  they  were  playing  for  physiological  assessment  and  they  were  further 
instructed  that  scores  were  not  important.  They  wore  heart  rate  monitors  to  act 
as  a method  of  distraction  and  to  keep  them  from  focusing  on  scores.  Prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  game  individuals  were  asked  to  check  their  heart  rate. 
Periodically  during  the  game  and  following  a successful  goal  attempt  players 
were  asked  to  reveal  their  heart  rates,  and  to  rank  how  tired  they  felt,  based  on 
a scale  from  1 to  10.  A score  of  1 indicated  not  tired  at  all  and  10  denoted 
extremely  tired.  The  experimenter  discretely  recorded  the  players  scores  during 
the  competition.  However,  winners  or  losers  were  not  identified  following  the 
game.  In  reality,  50%  of  the  players  were  identified  as  winners  or  successful 
players  and  the  other  half  were  consider  unsuccessful  participants. 

Questionnaires 

For  this  investigation,  the  POSQ  was  administered  to  identify  goal 
orientation.  Afterwards,  a series  of  questionnaires  were  given  to  assess  self- 
efficacy,  intrinsic  motivation,  and  attributions.  Performance  scores  were 
recorded  during  each  task. 

Perception  of  Success  Questionnaire  (POSQ1 

The  PQSQ  is  an  instrument  designed  to  measure  specific  achievement 
goal  orientations  in  a sport-specific  context.  This  instrument  was  derived  from  a 
larger  pool  of  48  questions  that  were  reduced  to  the  current  12  item  scale. 
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which  consists  of  6 task  and  6 ego  items  (Roberts  & Balague,  1 989). 

Responses  were  based  on  “I  feel ...”  questions.  Each  question  was  ranked  on  a 
5-point  Likert  scale,  based  on  a continuum  beginning  with  strongly  agree 
(1)  and  ending  with  strongly  disagree  (5).  To  score  the  POSQ,  the  6 items 
representing  a specific  goal  orientation  was  summed  and  averaged.  Since 
there  were  6 items  representing  each  scale,  the  sum  of  a person’s  goal 
orientation  for  task  and  ego  orientation  ranged  from  6 to  30.  Afterwards,  means 
were  established  for  each  goal  orientation.  Low  averages  indicated  that  a 
person’s  perception  of  success  was  high  in  that  particular  orientation. 
Self-Efficacv 

Based  on  Bandura’s  (1986)  microanalytic  approach  to  assessing 
self-efficacy,  participants  responded  to  10  items  representing  a number  of 
basketball  skills  associated  with  each  task  (SRT,  DSOT,  as  well  as  one-on-one 
competition)  (Appendices  J,  K,  L).  Items  were  listed  according  to  the  degree  of 
difficulty,  with  easier  skills  coming  first.  Using  a percentage  score  ranging  from 
0%  to  100%,  individuals  rated  each  item  according  to  his  confidence  for 
successfully  completing  the  listed  items.  Following  treatment,  respondents 
indicated  how  certain  or  confident  they  were  in  actually  accomplishing  a 
specific  skill. 

A rating  of  100%  indicated  absolute  confidence  in  performance,  whereas 
a response  of  0%  represented  no  confidence  in  the  ability  to  successfully 
execute  the  skill.  Perceptions  of  self-efficacy  were  calculated  by  totaling  the 
certainty  rating  of  each  item,  then  dividing  that  score  by  the  total  number  of 


items  on  the  scale.  Since  there  were  10  items,  a person’s  self-efficacy  rating 
ranged  between  0%  to  1 00%. 

Intrinsic  Motivation  Inventory  (IMh 
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The  IMI  is  an  instrument  designed  to  measure  levels  of  intrinsic 
motivation  (McAuley,  Duncan,  & Tammen,  1989;  Ryan,  1982).  This  scale  has 
16  generic  items  that  were  modified  to  fit  the  task  of  interest  (Appendices  M,  N). 
For  example,  “I  enjoy  the  activity  ...”,  was  changed  to  “I  enjoy  basketball...”. 

The  1 6 item  inventory  was  divided  into  4 dimensions  that  are  related  to  intrinsic 
motivation;  (a)  interest-enjoyment  - “I  enjoy  this  activity...”,  (b)  perceived 
competence  - “I  think  that  I am  good  at ...”,  (C)  effort-  importance-  “I  put  a lot  of 
effort  into  ...”,  and  (D)  tension-pressure  - “I  felt  tense  while  playing  ...”.  Good 
reliability  and  validity  coefficients  for  the  IMI  has  been  obtained  in  sport  specific 
environments  for  each  of  the  named  dimensions.  The  items  were  scored  on  a 
7-point  Likert  scale,  1 = strongly  agree  and  7 = strongly  disagree.  The 
negatively  worded  items  were  re-scaled  prior  to  data  analysis,  and  the  sum  of 
scores  were  calculated  for  each  dimension.  Since  there  were  4 items 
representing  each  dimension,  sums  of  scores  for  each  sub-scale  ranged 
between  4 - 28. 

Casual  Dimension  Scale-ll  fCDSIh 

To  measure  changes  in  attributional  styles  under  different  experimenter- 
manipulated  conditions,  the  CDSII  (McAuley,  Duncan,  & Russell,  1992)  was 
administered  (Appendix  O).  Initially,  responses  were  made  to  an  open-ended 
question  asking  individuals  to  make  an  attribution  relative  to  their  performance 
on  a previously  performed  task.  Afterwards,  this  response  was  utilized  to 
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answer  each  of  the  12  items  on  the  CDSII.  The  12  items  are  presented  on  a 9- 
point  Likert  scale  which  ranges  from  having  complete  control  (9  points)  to 
having  no  control  (1  point).  The  attributions  are  based  on  the  following 
dimensions;  (a)  locus  of  causality,  (b)  personal  control,  (c)  stability,  and 
d)  external  control.  There  were  three  questions  representing  each  of  these 
dimensions.  Since  responses  were  based  on  a 9-point  Likert  scale,  the  sum  of 
individuals’  scores  ranged  between  3 - 27  points  on  each  dimension.  To 
measure  attribution  styles,  scores  from  each  of  the  identified  dimensions  were 
summed  and  averaged.  These  scores  determined  whether  a participant 
perceived  that  his  performance  was  based  on  internal  controllable  or 
uncontrollable  factors,  external  controllable  or  uncontrollable  factors,  internal 
stable  or  unstable  factors,  or  external  stable  or  unstable  factors. 

Performance 

Performance  scores  were  obtained  from  the  actual  scores  made  by 
participants  on  the  SRT  and  DSOT  scales,  as  well  as  the  one-on-one 
competition.  Scores  were  not  important  for  analysis,  however,  they  made  the 
research  appear  more  realistic  and  believable.  Speed  and  the  number  of 
successful  goals  were  used  to  measure  performance  on  the  SRT.  Speed  was 
calculated  by  recording  the  time  expired  for  each  trial  block.  Baskets  were 
scored  by  recording  the  average  number  of  goals  attempted  and  the  number  of 
successful  shots  per  trial  block.  Performance  on  the  DSOT  was  determined  by 
summing  the  average  number  of  trials  completed  during  the  1 1/2  min  time 
spans.  The  one-on-one  competition  performance  scores  were  obtained  by 
recording  the  number  of  points  scored  by  each  player. 
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Procedures 

The  initial  step  for  conducting  this  investigation  was  to  obtain  approval 
from  the  Institutional  Review  Board  of  the  University  of  Florida  (Appendix 
P).  After  approval  was  granted,  participants  were  recruited  from  the 
University  of  Florida  student  body.  During  the  initial  visit,  general 
information  concerning  the  experiment  was  provided.  Those  persons 
who  were  interested  in  the  experiment  were  asked  to  complete  a 
basketball  demographic  form  for  a brief  history  of  their  basketball 
experience  and  details  concerning  background  information  regarding 
past  involvement  in  sport.  After  demographic  forms  were  completed,  the 
respondent  was  required  to  meet  the  guidelines  established  for  the 
POSQ.  If  these  criteria  were  met,  he  was  randomly  assigned  into  his 
respective  task  or  ego  treatment  condition.  Qualifying  individuals  were 
contacted  and  appointments  were  set.  All  testing  took  place  in  the 
Florida  Gymnasium. 

Individual  testing  was  conducted  in  3 sessions  over  an  average  of  a 3 
week  time  period  (Appendix  Q).  The  total  time  commitment  for  participation  was 
approximately  2.5  hours.  The  initial  meeting  lasted  approximately  75  min,  the 
second  was  about  45  min,  and  the  final  session  was  completed  within  30  min. 
Meeting  One 

Upon  arrival  at  Florida  gymnasium,  participants  were  provided  a brief 
overview  concerning  the  procedures  for  this  investigation.  Each  treatment 
group  began  the  experiment  by  reading  and  signing  the  informed  consent.  This 
form  provided  a short  description  of  the  research  project  (Appendix  R). 
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Afterwards,  treatment  groups  received  standard  verbal  instructions  explaining 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  for  the  screening  task  (Appendix  S).  There  was  a 
brief  (2-min)  warm-up  period  before  beginning  the  task.  Individuals  were 
encouraged  to  attempt  long  and  short  shots  while  warming-up,  since  both  were 
included  in  the  task.  After  warm-up,  participants  completed  the  screening  task. 
Following  screening,  there  was  a 2-min  rest  period  then  the  POSQ,  IMI,  SE, 
and  CDSII  questionnaires  were  completed.  The  experimenter  reviewed 
instructions  for  each  questionnaire  and  checked  for  understanding  after  a 
response  was  made  on  each  first  item.  After  the  questionnaires  were 
answered,  treatment  groups  completed  the  DSOT  or  the  SRT  depending  on  the 
counter-balanced  order.  Standard  verbal  instructions  for  each  exercise  were 
provided  prior  to  beginning  the  task. 

After  instructions  were  given  for  the  DSOT,  the  experimenter  checked  for 
understanding  by  having  each  participant  demonstrate  one  trial  of  the  obstacle 
task.  They  completed  three  1 1/2  min  trial  blocks  with  a 2-min  rest  between 
each  trial  block.  During  the  rest  period  subjects  were  informed  that  they  could 
sit,  take  a drink,  or  continue  working  on  the  drill.  There  was  no  dialogue 
between  the  experimenter  and  participant  during  this  time.  Once  the  final  trial 
block  was  completed,  depending  on  the  treatment  group,  success,  failure,  or 
general  feedback  was  provided  (Appendices  T,  U,  V).  Questionnaires  were 
administered  to  assess  self-efficacy.  There  was  a 2-min  break  following  the 
completion  of  questionnaire  and  beginning  of  the  second  task. 

To  begin  the  SRT,  participants  were  given  standard  instructions. 
Understanding  was  confirmed  by  having  them  stand  within  one  foot  of  the 
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circumference  of  the  first  cone  and  demonstrate  one  trial  of  the  task.  Afterwards, 
3 trial  blocks  of  the  task  were  completed  while  following  the  same  procedures 
for  rest  periods  as  described  for  the  DSOT.  Once  the  last  trial  block  was 
accomplished,  treatment  groups  were  given  success,  failure,  or  general 
feedback  concerning  their  performance,  and  the  POSQ,  SE,  IMI,  and  CDSII 
questionnaires  were  administered.  After  the  questionnaires  were  completed, 
an  agreed  upon  time  was  scheduled  for  the  second  meeting.  The  second 
meeting  took  place  approximately  1 week  following  the  initial  meeting. 

Meeting  Two 

Procedures  for  the  second  meeting  were  similar  to  the  first  meeting. 
Again,  participants  were  provided  a brief  overview  regarding  the  procedures  for 
the  session.  The  POSQ  was  administered  prior  to  beginning  the  initial  task. 
Following  the  same  procedures  as  the  previous  meeting,  treatment  groups 
began  the  SRT  or  the  DSOT,  depending  on  the  counter-balanced  order. 
Standard  verbal  information  regarding  the  tasks  were  reviewed  (Appendix  W). 
Participants  again  experienced  3 trial  blocks  on  each  task.  There  was  a 2-min 
rest  between  each  trial  block. 

Following  the  last  trial  block  of  the  each  task,  individuals  were  given 
feedback  appropriate  to  their  treatment  group  and  completed  the  POSQ,  IMI, 

SE,  and  CDSII  questionnaires  following  the  last  task.  Feedback  for  each 
treatment  group  was  consistent  with  the  initial  group  assignment  during  the 
entire  practice  phase  of  the  experiment  (Appendices  T,  U,  V).  For  example, 
participants  received  only  success  or  failure  feedback  on  the  SRT  and  the 
DSOT  during  the  2 meetings.  Following  the  treatment  session,  an  appointment 
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for  the  next  meeting  was  arranged.  The  time  span  between  meetings  two  and 
three  was  approximately  1 week. 

Meeting  Three 


To  begin  the  third  meeting,  players  were  introduced  and  a brief  overview 
of  the  procedures  for  the  session  was  explained.  Prior  to  the  one-on-one 
competition,  players  were  asked  to  complete  the  POSQ.  Opponents  were 
separated  when  answering  all  questionnaires. 

General  instructions  regarding  the  one-on-one  competition  was  provided 
for  the  success  and  failure  treatment  groups  before  beginning  the  task 
(Appendix  X).  Similar  instructions  were  given  to  the  control  treatment  groups 
(Appendix  Y).  Prior  to  the  first  trial  block,  leading  questions  related  to  the  rules 
of  the  game  were  asked  to  ensure  that  each  person  knew  what  was  expected  of 
him.  Before  the  competition  started  players  were  encouraged  to  warm-up  and 
afterwards  play  began  by  having  them  compete  for  a jump-ball.  During  the  rest 
period  (if  applicable),  they  were  instructed  not  leave  the  gymnasium  or  have  a 
conversation  with  anyone.  Players  were  allowed  to  get  a drink,  continue  to 
shoot  around,  or  have  a seat.  To  begin  the  next  play,  the  person  who  had  the 
ball  prior  to  the  break  maintained  possession. 

Following  the  end  of  the  competition  a winner  and  loser  was  confirmed 
for  the  treatment  groups.  All  participants  were  asked  to  complete  the  POSQ, 

IMI,  SE,  and  CDSII  questionnaires.  They  were  separated  while  completing 
questionnaires  and  supervision  answering  questions  was  counter-balanced 
between  winners  and  losers.  After  completing  the  questionnaires,  subjects 
were  thanked  and  asked  to  provide  their  current  address.  A debriefing  letter 


was  mailed,  after  the  last  participant  completed  the  third  and  final  meeting, 
(Appendix  Z). 
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Design  and  Analysis 

The  research  design  for  this  investigation  was  a randomized  groups 
design  with  the  independent  variables  being  groups,  feedback,  and  trial  blocks. 
The  six  treatment  groups  were:  (a)  task  success,  (b)  task  failure,  (c)  task  control, 
(d)  ego  success,  (e)  ego  failure,  and  (f)  ego  control.  Each  dependent  measure 
was  analyzed  separately  by  using  the  data  obtained  in  the  practice  and 
competitive  settings. 

The  four  dependent  measures  were:  (a)  goal  orientation,  (b)  attributions, 
(c)  intrinsic  motivation,  and  (d)  self-efficacy.  Analysis  of  variance  calculations 
were  used  to  analyze  data  and  identify  main  effects  and  interactions.  Follow-up 
was  with  Tukey’s  Honestly  Significant  Difference  (HSD)  as  needed.  Tests  for 
simple  main  effects  were  used  with  significant  interactions.  An  alpha  level  of 
< .05  was  utilized  to  identify  significant  findings. 

Practice  Sessions 

Goal  orientations.  Separate  analyses  were  conducted  to  examine  task 
and  ego  goal  orientations.  The  POSQ  was  administered  once  prior  to  the  first 
meeting  and  4 times  during  the  practice  sessions.  Data  were  analyzed  using  a 
6X5  (Groups  x Trial  Blocks)  factorial  ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on  the 
last  factor. 

Attributions.  The  CDS  1 1 questionnaire  was  administered  3 times  during 
the  practice  sessions.  A 6 x 3 (Groups  x Trial  Blocks)  factorial  ANOVA  with 
repeated  measures  on  the  last  factor  were  used  to  analyze  practice  data. 
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Intrinsic  motivation.  The  IMI  was  administered  3 times  and  analyzed 
using  a 6 x 3 (Groups  x Trial  Blocks)  factorial  ANOVA  with  repeated  measures 


on  the  last  factor. 

Self-efficacy.  Micro  analysis  of  each  task  was  used  to  measure  self- 
efficacy.  Variations  of  this  scale  were  administered  5 times  during  the  practice 
sessions.  Data  were  analyzed  using  a 6 x 5 (Groups  x Trial  Blocks)  factorial 
ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on  the  last  factor. 

Competitive  Session 

Goal  orientations.  The  POSQ  was  administered  once  prior  to  the  first 
meeting  and  two  times  during  the  one-on-one  competition.  Data  were  analyzed 
using  a 6 x 2 x 4 (Groups  x Feedback  x Trial  Blocks)  factorial  ANOVA  with 
repeated  measures  on  the  last  factor. 

Attributions,  intrinsic  motivation  and  self-efficacv.  Questionnaires  for 
each  of  the  dependent  measures  were  administered  one  time  during  the  one- 
on-one  competition.  Data  were  analyzed  separately,  using  a 6 x 2 x 2 (Groups 
X Feedback  x Trail  Blocks)  factorial  ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on  the  last 
factor.  Baseline  measures  were  contrasted  with  competitive  responses. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

Separate  ANOVAS  were  calculated  on  the  dependent  variables  to 
determine  whether  changes  in  practice  and  competitive  conditions  occurred 
during  this  investigation.  Significant  interactions  were  examined  by  testing  for 
simple  main  effects.  When  applicable,  Tukeys  Honestly  Significant  Difference 
(HSD)  procedures  were  used  as  a follow-up  for  main  effects  to  locate  significant 
mean  comparisons  and  g < .05  was  set  as  the  criterion  for  significant  findings. 

Findings  for  each  dependent  variable  are  presented  in  the  following 
sequence:  (a)  practice  conditions  for  task  orientation  items  on  the  POSQ, 

(b)  practice  conditions  for  ego  orientation  questions  on  the  POSQ, 

(c)  task  and  ego  responses  in  the  competitive  condition  using  the  POSQ, 

(d)  self-efficacy  while  practicing,  (e)  self-efficacy  for  competition,  (f)  intrinsic 
motivation  during  practice  and  competition,  and  (g)  attributions  while  practicing 
and  competing. 

Dependent  Variables  of  Interest 
Practice  Conditions  for  Task  Orientation  Items  of  the  POSQ 

Prior  to  treatment,  analysis  of  mean  scores  indicated  no  differences 
between  task  treatment  groups  for  their  task  responses  on  of  the  POSQ. 
Following  baseline  responses  (trial  blocks  1 and  2)  the  practice  phase 
consisted  of  trial  blocks  3,  4,  and  5.  Data  were  analyzed  using  a 6 x 5 (Groups 
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X Trial  Blocks)  factorial  ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on  the  last  factor. 

The  analyses  revealed  a significant  main  effect  for  Groups,  F (5,  62)  = 
9.42,  E < .05.  As  expected,  all  task  groups  had  significantly  more  task  feelings 
when  contrasted  against  the  ego  groups’  responses.  Further  analyses  on  the 
task  items  of  the  POSQ  indicated  a significant  Groups  x Trial  Block  interaction, 

F (5,  880)  = 14.06,  gi  < .05.  Figure  1 portrays  mean  differences  between  groups 
with  their  respective  goal  orientation  and  feedback  across  practice  trial  blocks. 

Follow-up  analyses  revealed  that  responses  for  the  ego  failure  group 
were  significantly  lower  for  task  orientation  when  compared  to  all  task 
conditions  on  the  POSQ  for  trial  block  3,  ego  failure  (M  = 2.23,  ^ = .49),  task 
success  (M  = 1 .42,  = 1 .09),  task  failure  (M  = 1 .42,  = .46),  and  task  control 

(M=  1.03,  ^ = .30). 

There  were  no  significant  differences  found  between  the  task  treatment 
groups’  responses  on  the  POSQ  across  trial  blocks.  However,  the  task  success 
group  did  maintain  significantly  greater  task  responses  during  practice  trial 
block  4 (M  = 1 .22,  ^ = 0.31 ) when  compared  to  all  ego  groups,  ego  success 
(M  = 2.08,  S^  = .52),  ego  failure  (M  = 2.20,  S£  = .62),  and  ego  control 
(M  = 2.19,  ^ =1.12).  Although  not  always  significant,  all  mean  responses 
were  greater  for  task  oriented  treatments  than  ego  oriented  ones. 

Practice  Conditions  for  Eao  Orientation  Questions  on  the  POSQ 

Mean  responses  for  the  ego  items  of  the  POSQ  were  calculated  for  all 
groups.  Prior  to  treatment  (trial  block  2),  no  significant  differences  were  found 
between  the  ego  or  task  groups’  on  responses  of  the  POSQ.  As  with  the 
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Figure  1 . Mean  responses  from  six  groups  on  task 
orientation  items  of  the  POSQ  during  baseline  and  practice  sessions. 
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task  responses  on  the  POSQ,  trial  blocks  1 and  2 served  as  baseline 
responses  and  3,  4,  and  5 practice  conditions. 

The  ego  items  of  the  POSQ  were  analyzed  using  a 6 x 5 (Groups  x Trial 
Blocks)  factorial  ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on  the  last  factor.  Analyses 
resulted  in  a significant  main  effect  for  treatment  Groups,  F (5,  880)  = 10.25, 
e < .05.  As  anticipated  ego  feelings  were  more  prominent  for  the  ego 
treatments  than  they  were  for  task  groups. 

Additional  testing  resulted  in  a significant  Groups  x Trial  Block 
interaction,  F (5,  880)  = 1 5.53,  g < .05.  Ego  oriented  treatment  groups 
maintained  greater  ego  responses  than  the  task  groups  during  the  practice 
phase.  Figure  2 depicts  means  between  ego  and  task  orientation  groups  when 
using  success,  failure,  and  no  feedback  across  trial  blocks. 

Task  failure  treatment  group  experienced  significantly  less  ego  feelings 
(higher  ego  scores)  when  compared  to  all  treatment  groups  except  task  control 
in  trial  block  4,  task  failure  (M  = 3.19,  ^ = 1 .04),  ego  success  (M  = 1 .80, 

^ = .56),  ego  failure  (M  = 1 .74,  ^ = .44),  and  ego  control 
(M  =1.54,  ^ = .69).  Trial  block  5 revealed  significant  mean  differences 
between  the  task  success  responses  on  the  POSQ  (M  = 2.20,  = 0.74)  and 

task  failure  treatment  (M  = 3.16,  ^ = 1 .20).  Overall,  task  oriented  treatment 
groups  had  significantly  higher  ego  scores  on  the  POSQ  (smaller  means  were 
indicative  of  greater  tendencies  towards  a specific  goal  orientation). 


Mean  Ego  Responses  on  POSQ 
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Figure  2.  Mean  responses  for  six  groups  on  ego  orientation  items  of  the  POSQ 
during  baseline  and  practice  conditions. 
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Task  and  Eao  Responses  in  the  Competitive  Condition 

The  competitive  phase  of  the  investigation  was  analyzed  by  comparing 
baseline  scores  (trial  block  1 and  2)  to  the  competitive  responses  which  were 
obtained  during  trial  blocks  6 and  7 (competition).  Data  were  analyzed  using 
the  POSQ,  with  a 6 X 2 X 4 (Groups  X Feedback  (win/lose)  X Trial  Blocks) 
factorial  ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on  the  last  factor.  A significant  main 
effect  for  groups  was  shown  F (5,  56)  = 10.89,  < .05.  The  ego  and  task  groups 
maintained  significantly  greater  ego  or  task  feelings  for  their  respective 
treatment. 

Analyses  revealed  a significant  interaction  for  Groups  x Feedback  x Trial 
Blocks,  F (36,  880)  = 8.83,  e < .05.  The  mean  responses  between  treatment 
groups  are  displayed  for  task  responses  of  the  POSQ  in  Figure  3.  Statistical 
analyses  indicated  for  responses  on  the  task  items  of  the  POSQ,  the  task 
success  winners  (M  = 1 -28,  SD  = .40)  had  significantly  more  task  feelings  than 
the  ego  failure  losers  (M  = 2.38,  ^ = .70),  and  ego  control  losers  (M  = 2.05, 

^ = 1.21)  groups  following  competition  which  was  trial  block  7.  Also,  on  the 
ego  responses  of  the  POSQ  during  competition,  the  only  significant  findings 
were  between  the  task  success  and  task  failure  groups.  The  task  failure  losers 
(M  = 3.51 , ^ 1.13)  ended  with  significantly  less  ego  feelings  than  the  task 
success  winners  (M  = 2.12,  ^ = .60).  See  Figure  4 for  mean  responses  found 
between  treatment  groups  during  competition  on  the  ego  items  of  the  POSQ. 
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Figure  3.  Task  and  ego  mean  scores  for  task  orientation  when  winning 
and  losing  during  competition  (Trial  block  7). 


Mean  Responses  for  ego  questions  on  POSQ 
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Figure  4.  Task  and  ego  mean  scores  for  ego  orientation  when  winning 
and  losing  during  competition  (Trial  block  7). 
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Self-Efficacv  Purina  Practice 

To  determine  how  treatment  groups  having  different  goal  orientations 
responded  to  self-efficacy  questions,  mean  responses  on  a confidence  scale 
ranging  from  no  confidence  (0%)  to  total  confidence  (100%)  were  obtained  on  a 
questionnaire.  Prior  to  treatment,  pretest  responses  were  gathered  to  ensure 
that  groups  were  equal.  Statistical  analyses  revealed  no  differences  between 
groups  prior  to  treatment.  Data  were  analyzed  using  a Groups  x Trial  Block 
(6  X 5)  factorial  ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on  the  last  factor.  Significant 
differences  were  found  for  the  main  effect  of  Groups  F (5,  62)  = 5.25,  ^ < -05. 

The  task  control  group  had  more  self-efficacy  than  other  treatment  groups. 

Additional  testing  revealed  a significant  Groups  x Trial  Block  interaction, 

F (20,  384)  = 6.05,  .05.  Mean  responses  across  trial  blocks  are  presented  in 

Table  1.  There  were  no  differences  between  the  task  success  group’s  and  ego 
success  group’s  mean  responses  during  practice.  Task  success  mean 
responses  in  order  of  trial  blocks  were  (M  = 75%,  ^ = 10%),  (M=  74%, 

= 1 7%),  (M=  78%,  ^ = 1 8%)  (M  = 75%,  ^ = 1 6%)  and  ego  responses 
were  (M  = 80%,  ^ =12%),  (M  = 86%,  ^ = 06%),  (M  = 81%,  ^ = 09%)  and 
(M  = 79%,  = 09%).  When  the  task  success  group’s  responses  were 

compared  to  all  other  treatment  groups  across  trial  blocks  the  only  statistical 
significance  found  was  between  the  ego  failure  group  in  trial  block  4.  The  task 
success  group’s  response  was  (M_=  78%,  SD  = 16%)  and  ego  failure  was 
(M.=  58%,  ^ = 17%).  Also,  the  ego  success  treatment  group  had  significantly 
more  self-efficacy  when  compared  with  all  task  treatment  groups  and  the  ego 
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Note.  Means  in  the  same  column  with  different  subscripts  differ  significantly  at  £.<  .05  in  Tukey  (HSD)  compairson. 
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failure  group  during  practice  with  the  exception  of  task  failure  group  in  trial  block 

4. 

A comparison  of  mean  responses  for  self-efficacy  between  task  and  ego 
failure  treatment  groups  resulted  in  no  significant  differences.  The  trend 
between  groups  having  greater  self-efficacy  across  trial  blocks  were  similar. 

The  ego  failure  groups  responses  were  slightly  greater  during  trial  blocks  2 and 

5,  and  the  task  groups’  responses  were  higher  during  the  other  practice 
conditions,  trial  blocks  3 and  4.  Overall,  the  task  and  ego  failure  groups 
maintained  lower  self-efficacy  when  contrasted  with  all  other  treatments. 

Analyses  between  control  groups  (ego  and  failure)  revealed  no 
statistically  significant  differences.  Although  not  significantly  different,  the  task 
control  group  had  greater  self-efficacy  between  trial  blocks  when  compared  to 
other  task  responses,  and  the  ego  failure  treatment  group.  Higher  mean 
efficacy  responses  were  similar  between  the  task  control  and  task  success 
treatment  group  (no  significant  differences). 

Self-Efficacv  Purina  Competition 

Data  were  analyzed  to  determine  whether  self-efficacy  changed  under 
competitive  conditions  and  to  identify  possible  changes  in  goal  orientations 
following  success  or  failure  feedback  during  competition.  Baseline  responses 
(trial  block  1 ) were  compared  to  trial  block  6,  (competition)  the  self-efficacy 
responses  following  competition.  To  identify  the  differences  between  group 
responses  following  competition,  data  were  computed  using  a Groups  X 
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Feedback  X Trial  Block  (6X2X2)  factorial  ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on 
the  iast  factor.  Two  significant  main  effects  were  observed  as  follows: 

(a)  Groups,  F (5,  56)  = 10.89,  e<  05,  and  (b)  Feedback,  F (1,  65)  = 14.11, 

.05.  Winners  had  significantly  more  self-efficacy  than  losers. 

During  competition  the  ego  treatment  winners  had  greater  seif-efficacy 
than  all  task  treatment  winners  with  the  exception  of  a slight  difference  between 
the  task  success  winners  (M  = 68%,  ^ = 08%)  and  ego  failure  winners  (M  = 
65%,  SD  = 27%).  Also,  the  ego  control  winners  (JM  = 85%,  ^ = 1%)  had 
significantly  more  self-efficacy  than  task  success  losers  (M  = 41%,  ^ = 7%). 
See  Figure  5 for  self-efficacy  mean  responses  for  specific  treatments  when 
baseline  responses  are  contrasted  with  competition.  Similar  responses  were 
recognized  between  treatment  groups  for  the  iosers.  Ego  treatment  groups’ 
mean  responses  were  higher  than  all  task  responses.  Although  not  a 
significant  contribution  towards  these  analyses,  but  of  major  importance  for 
determining  the  influence  of  competition  on  self-efficacy  was  the  fact  that  all 
treatment  groups  had  lower  mean  responses  during  competition  when 
compared  to  baseline  responses  and  practice  conditions. 

Intrinsic  Motivation  Purina  Practice  and  Competition 

The  Intrinsic  Motivation  Inventory  (IMI)  was  given  to  participants  with  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  intrinsic  motivation  changed  with  goal 
orientations  following  success  and  failure  feedback.  To  adequately  determine 
these  possible  changes,  sub-categories  of  the  inventory  were  analyzed  in  the 
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Ego  Ego  Ego  Task  Task  Task 
Control  Success  Failure  Control  Success  Failure 


■ Winner 
□ Loser 


Figure  5.  Mean  totals  for  self-efficacy  responses  for  task 
and  ego  groups  when  winning  and  losing  in  competition  (Trial 
block  6). 
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following  order:  (a)  Interest  - enjoyment,  (b)  perceived  competence,  (c)  effort- 
importance,  and  (d)  tension-pressures. 

Interest  during  practice.  Practice  data  were  analyzed  with  a 6 x 3 
(Group  X Trial  Blocks)  factorial  ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on  the  last 
factor.  During  the  practice  phase,  analyses  were  conducted  to  determine  how 
success  or  failure  feedback  influenced  different  treatment  groups’  interest- 
enjoyment  . The  success  and  control  groups  held  more  interest  and  enjoyment 
than  the  failure  treatment  groups.  No  significant  interactions  existed  between 
Groups  X Trial  Blocks.  Overall  findings  provided  no  significant  differences 
between  groups  across  trial  blocks  for  interest  during  practice. 

Interest  during  competition.  All  competitive  data  for  this  dependent 
variable  were  analyzed  using  a 6 X 2 X 2 (Groups  X Feedback  X Trial  Blocks) 
factorial  ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on  the  last  factor.  Data  were  analyzed 
by  comparing  baseline  responses  (trial  block  1 ) to  trial  block  4 (intrinsic 
motivation  responses  following  competition).  Statistical  analyses  resulted  in  a 
significant  main  effect  for  feedback,  F (1 , 56)  = 17.39,  e < .05.  Winners  reported 
more  motivation  and  enjoyment  than  losers. 

Further  analyses  revealed  a Group  X Feedback  X Trial  Block  interaction 
F (8,  56)  = 3.03,  E < .05.  Figure  6 illustrates  the  mean  differences  between 
treatment  groups  for  competition.  Significant  mean  differences  were  observed 
in  trial  block  4 (competition)  between  task  success  winners  (M  = 5.6,  ^ = .78) 
and  ego  failure  losers  (M  = 4.91 , ^ = 1 .36).  The  ego  failure  treatment  group 
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Figure  6.  Intrinsic  motivation  during  competition  between  treatment 
groups  when  winning  and  losing  (Trial  block  4). 
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reported  lower  intrinsic  motivation  when  compared  with  all  other  treatments. 

Perceived  competency  during  practice.  Analyses  revealed  a significant 
main  effect  for  Groups,  F (5,  56)  = 3.08,  _p  < .05,  during  practice.  The  control 
groups  had  greater  self-efficacy.  Further  analyses  resulted  in  a significant 
interaction  between  Groups  x Trial  Blocks,  F (5,  62)  = 4.86,  e<  .05. 

Follow-up  assessment  provided  significant  mean  differences  between 
groups  during  trial  blocks  1 , 2,  and  3.  For  example,  task  control  responses 
(M  = 5.32,  = 1 .35)  in  trial  block  1 were  significantly  different  from  ego  failure 

treatment  (M  = 3.87,  SD  =1 .30),  which  indicated  that  task  treatments  felt  more 
competent.  Analysis  for  trial  block  2 revealed  significant  mean  differences 
between  the  ego  control  treatment  (M  = 5.4,  ^ =1.16)  and  ego  success 
(M  = 5.3,  = .85)  and  task  failure  (M  = 3.43,  ^ = .82)  treatment  groups.  The 

ego  success  group  (M  = 5.3,  SD  = .85)  reported  significantly  higher  means  than 
both  the  ego  failure  (M  = 3.9,  ^=1.01)  and  task  failure  (M  = 3.43,  SD  = .82) 
treatments.  Also,  the  task  failure  treatment  group  had  significantly  lower 
competency  when  compared  to  the  task  control  group  (M  = 4.88,  ^ = 1 .27).  In 
trial  block  3,  mean  responses  for  the  task  failure  group  (M  = 4.1 , ^ = 1 .0)  were 
significantly  lower  than  the  task  control  (M  = 4.9,  ^ = 1 .33),  ego  success 
(M  = 5.1 5,  ^ = 1 .20),  and  ego  control  (M  = 5.22,  ^ = 1 .35)  treatment  groups  . 

Perceived  competency  for  competition.  Analyses  for  competition 
revealed  significant  main  effects  as  follows:  (a)  Group,  F (5,  65)  = 3.19,  q<  .05, 
and  Feedback,  F (1 , 56)  = 8.86,  g < 05,  as  hypothesized,  winners  felt  more 
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competent.  Also,  an  interaction  was  observed  between  Groups  x Feedback  x 
Trial  Blocks,  £ (1 1 , 56)  = 2.53,  p < .05.  Figure  7 depicts  the  mean  differences 
between  winners  and  losers  during  competition.  The  ego  control  winners 
(M  = 6.32,  ^ =1.19)  felt  significantly  more  competent  when  compared  with  the 
task  failure  losers  (M  = 3.04,  ^ = 1 .90). 

Effort-importance  during  practice  and  competition.  Analyses  for  the  effort 
questions  on  the  intrinsic  motivation  inventory  resulted  in  no  differences 
between  treatment  groups  during  practice.  Also,  practice  analyses  revealed  no 
significant  differences  between  treatments.  Although  significance  was  not 
found,  important  findings  relevant  to  this  investigation  were  that  winners  in  both 
ego  and  task  treatment  groups  maintained  higher  responses  on  effort  when 
compared  with  all  losers. 

Tension  during  practice  and  competition.  Analyses  during  the  practice 
and  competitive  conditions  for  the  tension  questions  on  the  IMI  failed  to  identify 
any  significant  differences.  For  this  investigation,  tension  appeared  to  have  no 
impact  on  goal  orientations. 

Attributions  During  Practice  and  Competition 

The  CDSII  was  used  to  determine  the  relationship  between  goal 
orientation  and  attributions.  There  are  four  sub-levels  within  this  scale,  for 
analyses  each  were  addressed  separately.  The  categories  were  presented  as 
follows:  (a)  personal  control,  (b)  stability,  (c)  locus  of  control,  and  (d)  external 
control.  Data  were  analyzed  with  a 6 x 3 (Groups  x Trial  Blocks)  factorial 
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Figure  7.  Intrinsic  motivation  during  competition  between  treatment 
groups  when  winning  and  losing  (Trial  block  4). 
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ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on  the  last  factor.  Analyses  for  competition 
were  completed  by  conducting  a 6 x 2 x 2 (Groups  x Feedback  (win/lose)  x Trial 
Blocks)  factorial  ANOVA  with  repeated  measures  on  the  last  factor. 

Overall  findings  for  both  practice  and  competitive  conditions  failed  to 
reveal  any  significant  interactions,  main  effects,  or  mean  differences  across  trial 
blocks  for  different  treatment  groups.  It  appeared  that  there  was  no  relationship 
between  goal  orientations  and  attributions  in  this  investigation. 


CHAPTER  5 

DISCUSSION,  SUMMARY.  CONCLUSIONS, 

AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

This  investigation  was  primarily  designed  to  test  hypotheses  reiated  to 

the  conceptual  framework  of  goal  orientation  theory.  Of  particular  interest  was 

observing  possible  changes  in  goal  orientation  that  may  result  through 

participation  in  different  achievement  settings  (practice/competitive).  To  provide 

additional  insight  concerning  the  theoretical  concept  of  goal  orientation,  the 

interactions  between  self-efficacy,  intrinsic  motivation,  and  attributions  were 

observed.  In  an  attempt  to  appropriately  respond  to  the  multiple  hypotheses 

that  were  tested  and  avoid  redundancy  in  reporting,  a general  overview  of  the 

hypotheses  is  presented  as  each  dependent  measure  is  identified.  Practice 

and  competitive  data  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  other  research. 

The  sequence  for  this  discussion  is  presented  in  the  foliowing  manner: 

(a)  an  overview  of  expectations  and  outcomes  for  task  questions  on  the  POSQ, 

(b)  an  overview  of  expectations  and  outcomes  for  ego  items  on  the  POSQ, 

(c)  goai  orientation  theory  and  research,  (d)  self-efficacy  in  practice  and 
competition,  (e)  self-efficacy  theory  and  research,  (f)  intrinsic  motivation  in 
competition  and  practice,  (g)  intrinsic  motivation  theory  and  research, 

(h)  attributions  in  practice  and  competition,  and  (I)  attributions  theory  and 
research.  Foilowing  the  discussion  section,  a summary  of  this  investigation  is 
given  and  finally  conclusions  are  drawn  in  an  attempt  to  expand  upon  the 
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social-cognitive  theory  of  achievement  motivation  as  it  relates  to  sport,  exercise, 
and  movement  education.  To  conclude  this  chapter,  general  guidelines  for 
future  research  and  practical  applications  are  presented. 

Discussion 

Task  Orientation  Purina  Practice  and  Competition 

In  general,  the  hypothesis  for  responses  on  the  task  orientation  items  of 
the  POSQ  were  that  across  trial  blocks  the  task  success  treatment  group  would 
report  more  task  characteristics  than  the  other  groups  during  practice  and 
competition.  These  hypothesis  were  supported  for  practice  and  competition. 
The  expectation  that  task  failure  and  task  control  groups  would  be  more  task 
oriented  during  practice  than  all  ego  treatment  groups  was  upheld.  Also,  during 
practice  conditions  it  was  anticipated  that  the  task  control  treatment  group  would 
exhibit  minimal  change  on  their  task  responses  because  their  treatment  was  not 
expected  to  influence  behavior.  Overall,  there  was  minimal  change  for  all  task 
orientation  groups  during  practice  (see  Figure  1 in  Chapter  4). 

During  competition,  it  was  hypothesized  that  task  oriented  winners  would 
report  higher  task  scores  on  the  POSQ  when  compared  with  all  losers.  In 
actuality,  the  task  success  treatment  group  that  lost  during  competition  had 
greater  task  feelings  than  all  other  groups.  These  findings  are  consistent  with 
goal  orientation  theory.  A final  hypothesis  was  the  task  success  group  winners 
in  competition  would  report  greater  task  characteristics  than  the  task  losers. 
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This  expectation  was  not  supported  since  the  task  success  losers  had  greater 
ego  feelings. 

The  aforementioned  hypotheses  were  mostly  supported.  It  was  evident 
across  trial  blocks  that  the  task  success  group  had  more  task  oriented  feelings 
than  all  ego  treatments  and  most  task  groups.  During  the  initial  practice  phase 
following  feedback,  there  were  no  differences  between  the  task  success  and 
task  failure  treatments.  The  control  group  had  greater  task  responses  than  all 
other  groups  immediately  following  the  initial  practice  treatment.  However,  over 
time  the  task  success  group  became  more  task  oriented  while  the  task  failure 
group  expressed  fewer  task  feelings.  The  task  control  group’s  responses 
remained  very  stable  across  trial  blocks  until  the  final  response,  when  they 
became  less  task  oriented.  Throughout  this  investigation,  the  task  groups 
maintained  greater  task  scores  on  the  POSQ  across  trial  blocks  when  weighted 
against  the  ego  treatment  groups.  As  expected,  during  competition  all  task 
oriented  winners  reported  stronger  task  responses  as  compared  with  winners 
from  all  other  groups.  Another  unexpected  finding  was  the  task  success 
treatment  group  that  lost  during  competition  reported  more  task  feelings  than  all 
other  treatment  groups,  plus  this  group  also  had  greater  ego  scores  than  other 
task  treatment  groups  in  competition. 

A most  critical  finding  was  in  regard  to  the  stability  of  task  responses. 
Across  treatments  from  baseline,  to  practice  conditions,  and  later  competition 
there  was  minimal  change  in  task  orientation  responses  on  the  POSQ  during 
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practice.  However,  during  competition,  the  task  success  group  that  lost  had 
significantly  more  ego  feelings  than  the  task  failure  losers.  The  hypotheses  that 
task  responses  would  change  between  treatment  conditions  was  not  upheld 
across  trial  blocks  for  practice,  but  was  supported  during  competition.  These 
findings  contribute  to  the  theoretical  framework  of  goal  orientation  by  refuting 
the  concept  of  the  stability  of  task  orientation. 

Ego  Orientation  Purina  Practice  and  Competition 

In  regard  to  the  ego  items  on  the  POSQ,  specific  hypotheses  were 
developed.  During  practice  the  ego  success  treatment  group  was  expected  to 
have  higher  ego  feelings  (lower  scores)  on  the  ego  items  of  the  POSQ  when 
contrasted  with  all  other  treatments.  Albeit  not  significant,  overall  the  ego  failure 
group  had  greater  ego  feelings  than  all  other  groups.  Individual  goal 
dispositions,  for  perceived  success  or  failure  was  not  obtained  for  the  ego 
failure  group.  Participants  may  have  adopted  a concept  of  extreme  competency 
(I  can  do  anything)  or  a total  lack  of  ability  (I  can’t  do  anything).  Therefore,  it 
was  not  possible  to  predict  all  of  this  group’s  responses  in  relation  to  other 
groups. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  ego  control  treatment  group  would  report  lower 
scores  (have  higher  ego  characteristics)  on  the  ego  questions  of  the  POSQ 
when  compared  with  the  other  groups.  Also,  since  this  group  received  no 
treatment  to  bias  its  goal  orientation,  little  change  was  expected  in  its  responses 
across  practice  trial  blocks.  In  actual  findings,  the  ego  control  group  maintained 
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more  ego  characteristics  than  the  task  groups.  Also,  no  significant  changes 
were  observed  for  the  ego  control  group  during  practice.  However,  as  practice 
continued,  this  group  became  more  ego  oriented  in  its  responses  on  the  POSQ. 

As  hypothesized,  for  competition  ego  oriented  winners  reported  higher 
ego  scores  than  losers,  with  the  exception  of  the  control  group.  The  task  and 
ego  group  winners  were  expected  to  report  higher  ego  feelings  than  task 
oriented  losers.  Findings  were  as  hypothesized  for  all  treatment  groups  except 
for  the  task  success  group.  The  task  success  group  that  won  had  less  ego 
feelings  than  the  task  success  losers.  Due  to  the  competition,  all  groups  were 
expected  to  have  higher  ego  scores  than  those  revealed  during  practice.  This 
hypothesis  was  supported  for  all  groups,  and  is  compatible  with  goal  orientation 
theory. 

Overall,  the  most  significant  finding  was  that  task  failure  losers  had 
significantly  lower  ego  feelings  than  the  task  success  winners.  These  findings 
are  in  contrast  with  the  goal  orientation  literature,  and  supports  the  research 
hypothesis  that  goal  orientation  may  shift  in  practice  and  competitive  settings. 

A majority  of  the  aforementioned  hypotheses  were  supported.  For 
example,  during  all  trial  blocks,  the  ego  oriented  treatment  groups  maintained 
lower  scores  on  the  ego  items  of  the  POSQ  when  contrasted  with  the  other 
groups.  The  ego  control  group  showed  a slight  decrease  in  ego  orientation 
following  the  initial  treatment  in  practice,  then  returned  to  baseline  with  very  little 
change  for  the  remainder  of  practice. 
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Goal  Orientation  Theory  and  Research 

The  stability  of  task  orientation  as  reported  by  Duda  (1992),  Nicholls 
(1992),  and  Roberts  (1993)  provides  support  for  the  nonsignificant  findings 
observed  during  practice  and  competition  over  trial  blocks.  The  selection 
process  for  participants  in  this  study  was  uniquely  different  than  other  goal 
orientation  studies  reported  in  literature.  It  seems  that  by  creating  environments 
as  in  this  investigation,  participants  had  extremely  high  goal  perspectives,  and 
these  beliefs  were  deeply  embedded  and  fixed  across  trial  blocks.  The  extreme 
goal  perspective,  1/2  SD  below  the  mean,  seemed  to  make  it  difficult  to  shift 
responses  to  become  more  task  oriented,  because  the  margin  for  change  was 
very  small.  This  is  probably  why  the  task  success  group  did  not  become  even 
more  task  oriented  during  treatment. 

In  regard  to  the  competitive  setting  and  unexpected  findings,  research 
supports  the  notion  that  task  oriented  individuals  persist  longer  and  are  more 
mastery  involved  than  ego  oriented  individuals  (Duda,  1992;  Elliot  & Dweck, 
1988  & Nicholls  1984) . It  seems  logical  by  the  definition  of  task  orientation  that 
if  individuals  were  once  successful  (in  practice  setting)  and  they  lost  in 
competition,  then  they  would  adopt  concepts  that  would  assist  them  in 
becoming  successful  again  (e.g.,  hard  work,  working  to  the  best  of  their  ability). 

Of  particular  interest  here  is  a basketball  study  that  was  created  to 
measure  the  perception  of  motivational  climate  (Seifriz,  Duda,  & Chi,  1 992). 
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Following  basketball  competition,  questionnaires  were  administered  to  assess 
perceptions  of  the  motivated  climate.  Findings  revealed  that  players  who 
perceived  a mastery  (task)  climate  believed  that  effort,  hard  work,  and  team 
effort  were  responsible  for  their  success  in  sport.  It  is  suggested  that  similar  task 
oriented  beliefs  were  responsible  for  the  results  obtained  in  the  present 
investigation. 

Most  significant  was  the  stability  of  ego  orientation  as  observed  across 
treatment  conditions,  and  the  significant  difference  between  task  groups  on  ego 
items  of  the  POSQ  during  competition.  Similar  to  task  responses  on  the  POSQ, 
ego  responses  resulted  in  no  differences  during  practice  (significant).  Although 
the  initial  hypothesis  in  which  changes  were  expected  between  practice  and 
competitive  settings  were  not  supported  for  the  ego  treatment  groups,  this 
information  may  still  contribute  to  goal  orientation  theory. 

Nicholls  (1992)  recognized  task  orientation  as  a stable  construct.  This 
suggests  that  regardless  of  the  situation  (competition  or  practice),  little  or  no 
changes  in  task  goal  perspectives  would  be  observed.  In  theory,  ego  goal 
orientation  is  viewed  as  a less  stable  construct  that  changes  based  on  a 
person’s  goal  perspective  in  a given  situation.  Ideally,  if  a person  is  ego- 
involved  and  has  questions  regarding  competency,  a lower  goal  orientation 
pattern  is  expected  (Duda,  1993).  Therefore,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  more 
variability  was  expected  between  ego  success  and  ego  failure  groups  when 
compared  with  the  ego  control.  However,  this  hypotheses  was  not  supported  in 
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the  present  study.  Instead,  similar  to  the  task  responses  on  the  POSQ,  the  ego 
groups  revealed  no  difference  between  triai  biocks.  Therefore,  the  concept  that 
ego  orientation  is  unstable  was  not  supported.  In  extreme  conditions,  ego  goai 
perspectives  seem  just  as  stabie  as  task  orientation  during  practice  and  more 
stable  in  competition.  Aiso,  according  to  these  findings,  it  appears  that  task 
oriented  responses  are  not  aiways  stable,  and  are  influenced  by  competition. 
Additional  research  is  needed  to  determine  how  success  and  failure  influence 
goal  orientations. 

Self-Efficacv  in  Practice  and  Competition 

To  compare  the  interaction  between  goal  orientation  and  seif-efficacy, 
certain  hypotheses  were  generated  for  practice  and  competitive  settings.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  task  treatment  groups  would  have  greater  self-efficacy  than 
the  other  groups  with  the  exception  of  the  ego  success  group  where  no 
differences  were  expected.  According  to  previous  research  that  addressed  the 
stabiiity  of  task  orientation,  even  in  faiiure  situations,  littie  change  should  be 
observed  in  the  task  groups.  Therefore,  the  task  failure  treatment  group  was 
expected  to  yield  greater  self-efficacy  during  practice  than  the  ego  failure 
treatment  (Martin  & Giii,  1991 , McAuiey  & Jacobson,  1991).  Similar  to  the 
hypothesis  for  the  task  success  treatment  group,  the  ego  success  group  shouid 
have  felt  no  threat  to  its  abiiity,  and  it  was  presumed  it  would  have  higher  self- 
efficacy  scores  than  the  other  groups,  with  the  exception  of  the  task  success 
group.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the  ego  treatment  group  receiving  failure 
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feedback  during  practice  would  have  less  self-efficacy  than  the  other  groups. 
The  ego  success  treatment  group  was  expected  to  have  greater  self-efficacy 
than  both  failure  treatment  groups.  Since  the  control  group  did  not  receive 
treatment,  no  differences  were  expected  in  their  self-efficacy  responses  across 
trial  blocks.  However,  when  all  groups  were  placed  into  a competitive 
environment,  it  was  hypothesized  that  both  the  task  and  ego  treatment  groups 
winners  would  have  greater  self-efficacy  than  losers. 

As  predicted,  no  differences  were  observed  between  task  and  ego 
success  treatment  groups  across  trial  blocks  during  the  practice  session.  The 
hypothesis  suggesting  that  success  groups  would  have  greater  self-efficacy 
during  practice  was  only  partially  supported.  When  success  treatment  groups, 
were  contrasted  with  the  failure  success  groups  they  (success  groups)  reported 
higher  self-efficacy.  However,  the  task  control  group  had  more  self-efficacy  than 
the  task  success  group  across  all  practice  trial  blocks.  The  expectation  that  the 
task  failure  group  would  have  more  self-efficacy  than  the  ego  failure  treatment 
was  partially  supported  across  trial  blocks.  During  competition  as 
hypothesized,  winners  in  all  treatments  reported  more  self-efficacy  than  losers. 
Self-Efficacy  Theory  and  Research 

The  attempt  to  integrate  motivational  concepts  and  determine  a possible 
interaction  between  goal  orientation  and  subsequent  behaviors  (self-efficacy)  is 
in  a preliminary  stage.  Dishman  (1988)  emphasized  the  importance  of 
developing  a sound  theoretical  focus  to  clearly  understand  self-efficacy  beliefs. 
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Since  self-efficacy  theory  has  strong  implications  for  understanding  and 
predicting  behavior,  McAuley  (1992)  suggested  that  it  may  be  understood  better 
if  studied  in  conjunction  with  other  factors  that  influence  behaviors,  such  as  goal 
orientations. 

In  the  present  study,  all  discrepancies  in  expectations  occurred  during 
practice.  According  to  McAuley  (1992),  caution  must  be  made  to  ensure  that 
self-efficacy  is  actually  being  measured.  Initially  performance  is  expected  to  be 
influenced  by  self-efficacy,  but  afterwards,  further  change  may  be  based  on 
information  or  social-cognitive  changes  adopted  due  to  previous  experience. 
Dishman  (1 988)  cautions  that  when  assessing  self-efficacy  appropriate 
questions  must  be  generated,  to  ensure  that  responses  are  not  limited  to 
performance  criterion.  Instead,  inquiry  should  address  performance  outcomes 
as  well  as  self-perceptions  concerning  cognitive  aspects  of  performance. 

Caution  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  both  the  physical  and  cognitive 
perceptions  are  being  addressed.  Having  a complete  performance  based 
outcome  questionnaire  may  not  adequately  measure  self-efficacy  because 
responses  may  be  based  solely  on  skill  level  or  performance.  Also,  testing 
procedures  may  influence  self-efficacy.  According  to  Feltz  (1992),  self-efficacy 
should  be  measured  prior  to  competition  because  performance  seems  to 
influence  efficacy.  Because  research  in  this  area  is  in  its  early  stages,  some  of 
the  methodological  issues  raised  may  have  influenced  this  investigation. 
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Intrinsic  Motivation  in  Practice  and  Competition 

The  IMI  was  administered  to  examine  the  relationship  between  goal 
orientations  and  intrinsic  motivation.  Following  respective  treatments  across 
trial  blocks,  this  questionnaire  was  given  in  practice  and  competitive  settings. 
The  hypothesis  generated  to  examine  intrinsic  motivation  was  that  the  success 
treatment  groups  would  report  higher  intrinsic  motivation  during  practice  as 
compared  with  other  groups  (Vallerand,  1983;  Vallerand  & Reid  1984; 

Weinberg  & Ragan,  1979).  No  differences  were  anticipated  between  success 
treatment  groups.  Both  task  and  ego  control  treatment  groups  were  expected  to 
report  more  intrinsic  motivation  than  the  task  failure  (task  and  ego)  groups. 
Similar  findings  were  hypothesized  for  the  task  control  treatment  group,  and  it 
was  believed  it  would  have  more  intrinsic  motivation  than  both  the  task  and  ego 
failure  treatment  groups.  The  ego  failure  group  was  expected  to  report  less 
intrinsic  motivation  than  the  other  groups.  In  the  competitive  setting,  winners  in 
both  the  task  and  ego  groups  were  expected  to  report  greater  intrinsic 
motivation  than  all  losers. 

The  IMI  was  subdivided  into  four  components,  and  to  obtain  maximum 
information,  each  item  was  analyzed  separately.  Overall,  support  for  the 
hypotheses  was  partially  obtained.  There  appeared  to  be  an  interaction 
between  goal  orientation  and  interest  and  perceived  competency  items  on  the 
IMI.  However,  when  the  tension  and  effort  items  were  analyzed,  no  significance 
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was  observed.  Therefore,  the  following  information  is  based  on  the  conditions 
where  differences  were  identified. 

During  practice,  no  differences  were  observed  between  goal  orientations 
and  interest,  tension,  or  effort.  However,  when  perceived  competency  was 
analyzed,  the  hypotheses  for  the  success  treatment  groups  were  supported. 

For  example,  mean  responses  revealed  that  across  trial  blocks  the  success 
treatment  groups’  scores  indicated  they  felt  more  competent  during  practice 
when  contrasted  with  both  of  the  failure  groups.  Also  during  practice,  the 
control  groups  had  higher  scores  on  the  competency  items  of  the  IMI  than 
failure  treatment  groups.  During  the  practice  conditions,  the  hypothesis  that 
winners  would  be  more  intrinsically  motivated  was  partially  supported.  For 
example,  in  the  interest-enjoyment  component  of  the  IMI,  the  winners  in  all 
treatment  groups  reported  having  more  interest  and  enjoyment  than  all  losers. 
However,  when  perceived  competency  was  observed,  the  winners  across  all 
treatment  groups  reported  feeling  more  competent  than  losers  except  for  the 
ego  failure  treatment  group  and  the  task  success  group. 

Intrinsic  Motivation  Research  and  Theory 

According  to  the  contemporary  social-cognitive  theories  of  achievement 
motivation,  it  is  suggested  that  goal  orientations  should  influence  intrinsic 
motivation.  More  specifically,  task  motivated  perspectives  should  foster  intrinsic 
motivation  (Duda,  1992).  According  to  Nicholls  (1989),  achievement  goals  are 
used  as  a means  to  an  end  for  ego  orientation,  which  is  more  indicative  of 
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extrinsic  factors.  He  further  suggested  that  task  involvement  was  considered  as 
an  end  within  itself  which  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  intrinsic  motivation  was 
a guiding  factor.  According  to  the  theory  of  achievement  motivation,  ego 
involvement  should  lead  to  a decrease  in  intrinsic  motivation  (Duda,  1 992). 
Therefore,  it  seems  logical  that  that  the  task  groups  in  this  investigation  should 
have  had  greater  intrinsic  motivation  across  trial  blocks  when  compared  with 
the  ego  treatment  groups.  However,  these  expectations  were  only  slightly 
supported.  It  appears  that  the  individual  feedback  given  to  treatment  groups 
influenced  their  intrinsic  motivation  more  than  their  specific  goal  orientations. 

Another  interesting  observation  by  Duda  (1992),  Deci  & Ryan  (1985), 
and  Ryan  (1982)  is  there  is  a significant  decline  in  intrinsic  motivation  whenever 
a competitive  component  is  added.  In  the  present  investigation,  this  seemed  to 
be  applicable  for  the  task  treatment  groups  but  not  for  the  ego  groups.  It 
appears  that  task  orientation  fosters  intrinsic  motivation  and  ego  orientation 
leads  to  more  external  motivation.  Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study, 
additional  research  is  need  to  determine  the  influence  of  goal  perspective  on 
intrinsic  motivation. 

Attributions  in  Practice  and  Competition 

Similar  to  the  other  dependent  measures,  the  CDSII  was  administered  to 
participants  to  determine  attributions.  The  responses  were  used  to  identify  the 
influence  of  goal  orientations  on  attributions.  No  overall  differences  were 
expected  between  the  task  and  ego  success  groups.  In  both  conditions,  these 
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groups  were  expected  to  have  more  functional  attributions  when  compared  with 
the  other  treatment  groups  during  practice.  During  practice,  it  was  presumed 
that  the  task  failure  and  task  control  groups  would  have  more  functional 
attributions  when  contrasted  with  the  ego  failure  treatment  group.  A possible 
key  to  predicting  performance,  as  it  relates  to  the  ego  failure  group,  is  knowing 
individual  goal  dispositions  (how  the  situation  is  interpreted).  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  ego  failure  group  would  have  more  dysfunctional  attributions  than  all 
other  groups.  The  ego  control  group  was  expected  to  have  less  functional 
attributions  when  contrasted  with  the  success  treatment  groups,  and  more 
functional  attributions  than  the  failure  treatment  groups. 

Similar  to  the  IMI,  the  CDSII  is  an  assessment  scale  that  is  used  to 
determine  attributions.  The  scale  measures  four  different  dimensions  of 
attributions  (McAuley,  Duncan,  & Russell,  1992).  To  determine  the  relationship 
between  goal  orientations  and  attributions,  comparisons  were  made  using  each 
dimension  separately.  The  analyses  revealed  no  significant  findings  in  practice 
or  competitive  settings.  Therefore,  there  was  no  interaction  between  goal 
orientations  and  attributions  when  using  the  CDSII. 

Attribution  Research  and  Theory 

Ames  and  Ames  (1981)  found  support  for  a relationship  between 
attributions  and  goal  orientations.  For  example,  in  an  academic  setting,  it  was 
revealed  that  ego  orientation  treatment  groups  used  more  dysfunctional 
attributions  such  as  linking  performance  to  ability,  and  task  orientation  groups 
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adopted  more  functional  attributions,  such  as  effort,  to  explain  performance.  In 
a similar  study,  Duda  and  Nicholls  (1989)  administered  the  TEOSQ  and 
attribution  assessment  questions  in  a sport  setting.  The  results  were  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  academic  setting.  An  interaction  was  established  between 
the  two  motivational  constructs  in  both  the  academic  and  sport  setting.  In 
regard  to  the  current  investigation  and  the  previously  mentioned  research,  there 
are  many  methodological  differences.  There  was  no  treatment  or  manipulation 
of  groups  in  the  earlier  studies.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  the  underlying  rationale 
and  differences  in  approaches  are  so  extreme  (treatment  versus  no  treatment) 
that  caution  should  be  taken  when  making  comparisons. 

One  reason  for  the  nonsignificant  interaction  between  attributions  and 
goal  orientation  may  have  been  based  on  performance  feelings  versus 
outcome.  Spink  and  Roberts  (1980)  found  that  racquetball  players  with  clear 
won-losses  versus  ambiguous  won-losses  interpreted  their  performance 
differently.  The  clear  outcome  groups  had  higher  internal  (functional) 
attributions  than  the  ambiguous  groups.  In  this  investigation,  to  mask 
performance  during  practice,  the  process  explained  to  participants  for  success 
and  failure  left  them  with  a sense  of  uncertainty.  This  feedback  may  have 
encouraged  them  to  focus  on  performance  instead  of  outcome.  However,  only 
outcome  scores  were  considered  as  part  of  the  treatment. 

In  another  applied  setting,  Duda  and  Chi  (1989)  created  a task  and  ego 
environment  using  one-on-one  basketball.  Afterwards,  questions  were  asked  of 
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participants  as  to  their  attributions  about  performance  as  they  related  to  being  a 
function  of  how  hard  they  tried,  their  personal  skill,  their  opponent’s  skill,  and 
lucky  breaks.  The  findings  supported  that  task  individuals  have  more  functional 
attributions  than  ego  oriented  losers.  It  seems  the  methods  used  to  measure 
attributions  and  the  questions  generated  in  the  Duda  and  Chi  study  may  have 
been  more  appropriate  than  the  approach  taken  in  the  present  investigation. 

Summary 

This  investigation  was  designed  to  test  the  theoretical  constructs  of  goal 
orientation  theory  by  determining  the  stability  of  task  and  ego  goal  orientation  in 
practice  and  competitive  settings.  In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  theory  of 
achievement  motivation,  the  interaction  between  goal  orientations  and  intrinsic 
motivation,  self-efficacy,  and  attributions  were  observed. 

Sixty-eight  male  participants  were  assigned  to  one  of  six  treatment 
groups  based  on  responses  to  demographic  questions  and  the  POSQ.  Extreme 
task  and  ego  scores  were  used  for  placement.  For  example,  to  be  considered 
for  participation,  individuals  had  to  have  scores  1/2  SD  below  the  mean  in  one 
orientation  and  at  the  mean  or  higher  for  the  other  goal  orientation.  For 
participation,  task  oriented  individuals  qualified  at  a much  greater  ratio  (more 
than  25:1)  than  ego  oriented  subjects. 

Task  and  ego  oriented  treatment  groups  received  either  failure  feedback, 
success  feedback,  or  no  feedback  (control)  during  the  practice  conditions  in  two 
separate  meetings.  Administered  were  a dribble  and  shot  obstacle  course  task 
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and  a shoot  and  rebound  task.  Following  treatment,  the  POSQ,  Intrinsic 
Motivation  Inventory  (IMI),  a self-efficacy  scale,  and  CDSII  questionnaires  were 
administered  to  determine  different  motivational  responses.  The  third  session 
was  designed  for  competition,  and  involved  a modified  one-on-one  basketball 
game  between  participants.  Modified  versions  of  the  aforementioned 
questionnaires  were  completed  afterwards. 

Data  for  each  dependent  variable  were  analyzed  using  simple  ANOVAs 
and  follow-up  analyses  were  computed  with  Tukeys  HSD.  Analyses  revealed  a 
significant  difference  between  goal  orientations  during  treatment.  Task  and  ego 
treatment  groups  maintained  higher  POSQ  responses  within  their  specific  goal 
orientation  when  compared  with  other  treatment  groups.  Scores  for  task  and 
ego  responses  on  the  POSQ  remained  stable  for  treatment  groups  during 
practice,  but  there  was  a significant  difference  between  task  treatment  groups’ 
responses  on  the  POSQ  during  competition.  This  finding  suggests  that  task 
orientation  may  not  be  as  stable  as  presented  posited  in  goal  orientation 
literature. 

Analyses  resulted  in  a positive  interaction  between  practice  success 
feedback  and  self-efficacy  and  intrinsic  motivation.  A critical  finding  was  that 
self-efficacy  responses  were  lower  during  competition  for  all  treatment  groups. 
Also,  a positive  interaction  was  observed  between  goal  orientations  and 
intrinsic  motivation.  For  example,  during  competition,  winners  in  both  task  and 
ego  treatment  groups  reported  more  interest  on  the  IMI  when  compared  with 
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losers.  Similar  findings  were  reported  during  practice  and  competition  for 
perceived  competency  on  the  IMI.  The  success  treatment  groups  felt  more 
competent  than  the  failure  groups  during  practice,  and  in  competition  winners 
felt  more  competent  than  losers. 

General  hypotheses  as  to  a positive  interaction  between  functional 
attributions  and  success  treatment  were  not  supported  in  either  the  practice  or 
competitive  conditions.  Analyses  of  treatment  groups  and  attributions  resulted 
in  no  significant  findings. 

Overall,  conclusions  suggest  that  goal  orientations  for  task  or  ego  remain 
stable  during  practice,  but  task  responses  shift  during  competition.  These 
results  do  not  support  all  of  the  hypotheses  proposed  in  this  investigation. 
However,  a significant  finding  refutes  a portion  of  goal  orientation  theory. 

Many  of  the  characteristics  associated  with  the  different  goal 
perspectives  were  evident.  For  example,  participants  assigned  to  task 
treatments  in  many  instances  seemed  more  interested  in  performing  well  for 
their  own  sake  and  doing  better  than  they  had  in  subsequent  trial  blocks.  It  was 
also  easier  to  convince  them  to  accept  their  treatment  (success  or  failure)  than  it 
was  for  the  ego  treatment  groups. 

Conclusions 

Based  on  the  data  analyses,  the  following  conclusions  seem  appropriate: 

1 . When  task  and  ego  are  extremely  high  in  a particular  goal 
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orientation,  responses  to  goal  orientation  questions  remain  stable  in  practice 
settings. 

2.  High  task  or  high  ego  oriented  individuals  have  more  task  or  ego 
characteristics  respectively  according  to  their  responses  in  practice  and 
competitive  settings. 

3.  During  competition,  ego  oriented  winners  have  greater  task  feelings 
than  ego  oriented  losers. 

4.  During  competition,  individuals  with  high  ego  characteristics  who 
win  become  more  ego  oriented  than  those  in  the  other  treatment  groups  who 
win  or  lose. 

5.  In  competitive  settings,  task  oriented  individuals  who  are 
unsuccessful  have  fewer  ego  feelings  than  those  in  the  same  treatment  group 
who  are  successful. 

6.  When  self-efficacy  is  observed  in  practice  and  competitive  settings, 
beliefs  are  greatly  reduced  in  the  competitive  setting  regardless  of  successful  or 
unsuccessful  results. 

7.  Individuals  who  receive  no  treatment  (control)  maintain  greater  self- 
efficacy  than  those  who  are  given  failure  feedback. 

8.  When  task  and  ego  oriented  individuals  are  compared  during 
competition,  the  ego  groups  have  more  self-efficacy. 

9.  During  competition,  when  winners  and  losers  are  compared, 
winners  maintain  more  interest-enjoyment  (intrinsic  motivation)  than  losers. 
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10.  According  to  responses  on  the  CDSII  during  practice  and 
competition,  goal  orientations  have  no  influence  on  attributions. 

Implications  For  Future  Research 

The  following  recommendations  are  proposed  for  future  research. 

1 . In  an  attempt  to  develop  a broad  concept  of  motivation  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  a continuous  line  of  research  to  determine  the  influence  that  goal 
orientation  has  when  compared  with  other  self-perceptions  related  to 
motivation. 

To  provide  more  in-depth  information  concerning  the  theory  of  goal 
orientation,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  investigating  its  influence  on  other  self- 
perceptions of  motivation.  Additional  research  is  needed  that  compares  goal 
orientation  to  self-efficacy,  intrinsic  motivation,  attributions,  perceived  effort, 
persistence,  task  choice,  and  performance  (Gill,  1993).  Gill  stresses  the 
importance  of  developing  a multifaceted  theory  of  motivation.  This  goal  may  be 
accomplished  by  observing  individual  differences  which  includes  self- 
perceptions in  the  aforementioned  areas.  There  is  a need  to  analyze  how 
personal  goals,  individual  differences,  and  perceptions  influence  motivation  in 
practice  and  competitive  settings.  Ideally,  research  may  reveal  that  it  is 
necessary  to  offer  experiences  to  individuals  who  are  intrinsically  motivated, 
task  oriented,  and  effort  driven,  more  cooperative  opportunities  that  nurture  their 
desires.  Whereas,  a person  who  has  more  ego  characteristics,  is  externally 
motivated,  and  is  ability  driven,  may  benefit  more  from  competitive  and 
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performance  based  interventions.  Since  winning  does  not  always  result  in 
perceived  success,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  more  personal  information 
concerning  how  individuals  are  motivated. 

2.  It  is  important  to  understand  goal  orientation  theory  and  other 
motivational  concepts  and  apply  their  constructs  in  practical  settings. 

In  competitive  environments  self-efficacy  and  intrinsic  motivation  have 
been  shown  to  decrease.  Also,  participants  become  more  ego  oriented  during 
competition  (Nicholls,  1992).  In  a majority  of  goal  perspective  research  it  is 
suggested  that  task  motivated  ciimates  are  more  appropriate  for  learning. 
Because  of  these  findings  and  other  simiiar  resuits  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
appropriate  information  is  provided  to  teachers,  coaches,  and  others  who  are 
responsible  for  providing  services  for  students  and  athletes.  It  is  necessary  that 
leaders  are  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  creating  appropriate  environments 
and  are  aware  of  how  different  manipuiated  settings  influence  self-perceptions 
and  performance  (Roberts,  1992).  Procedures  for  developing  appropriate 
intervention  protocois  should  be  conveyed  to  parents  and  teachers  to  ensure 
that  they  are  adept  in  motivation  training  and  are  able  to  restructure  motivational 
climates  to  ensure  that  individual  learners  are  able  to  adopt  motivational 
concepts  that  will  lead  to  positive  feelings  and  ongoing  participation  (Roberts, 
1993). 

3.  Further  testing  of  the  theoretical  constructs  of  goal  orientation  as 
presented  in  the  current  investigation  is  needed. 
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In  the  present  investigation  it  was  observed  that  task  orientation  shifts  in 
competitive  settings.  According  to  goal  orientation  theory,  these  findings  refute 
the  literature  that  suggests  that  task  orientation  is  a stable  construct.  This 
information  may  provide  a different  perspective  concerning  goal  orientation 
theory.  However,  additional  research  is  needed  to  test  the  reliability  of  these 
findings.  More  experimental  investigations  like  the  current  research  is  needed 
to  determine  whether  goal  orientations  can  be  situationally  manipulated,  and  if 
there  are  actual  shifts  in  goal  orientation  in  different  achievement  settings 
(Duda,  1992). 

4.  Sport  motivation  researchers  need  to  validate  achievement  motivation 
and  goal  orientation  research  across  different  populations. 

Recent  research  has  been  conducted  to  validate  the  TEOSQ  and 
determine  if  goal  perspective  theory  is  applicable  across  different  cultures  (Kim 
& Gill,  1997;  Li,  Harmer,  Chi  & Vongjaturapat,  1996).  There  is  a great  need  to 
continue  investigating  how  cultures  facilitate  the  development  of  goal 
orientation  across  different  cultures.  A majority  of  achievement  motivation 
research  has  targeted  school  age  Caucasian  males  In  class  settings.  Currently, 
validation  is  needed  that  addresses  various  gender  issues  and  observe 
different  ethnic  groups.  These  observations  should  be  conducted  in  academic, 
leisure,  club,  and  recreational  settings. 
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APPENDIX  A 

DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  FORM 


Date:  

Your  name:  Last  four  digits  of  SS  #:  

Class  Meeting  Days:  M T W TR  F (circle  all  that  apply) 

Course  name:  Time  of  class:  

Instructor:  Your  telephone  number:  

What  is  the  best  time  to  contact  you:  

Age:  Height:  Dominant  Hand:  

Basketball  History: 

1.  Have  you  ever  played  basketball?  Yes  No  

2.  Have  you  ever  played  on  a high  school,  university,  or  club  basketball  team? 

Yes  No  

If  you  answered  yes,  explain  . 

3.  Do  you  currently  play  basketball?  Yes No  

If  so,  how  often?  

4.  On  a ten  point  scale,  how  would  you  rank  yourself  as  a basketball  player? 

Extremely  Low  1 23456789  10  Extremely  High 

5.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a recreational  basketball  player? 

Yes  No  
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APPENDIX  B 

PERCEPTION  OF  SUCCESS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Code  # Date Group 

Meeting  # Age 

Rank  your  passion  for  basketball. 


No  passion 

Ultimate 

passion 

1 2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

This  is  a questionnaire  which  asks  you  to  express  your  perception  of 
what  success  in  sport  means  to  you.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  I ask 
that  you  circle  the  letter  that  best  reflects  how  you  feel  about  that  question. 


When  playing  sport,  I feel  most  successful  when: 


Strongly  Neutral  Strongly 
Agree  Disagree 


1. 

1 beat  other  people 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2. 

1 am  clearly  superior 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3. 

1 am  the  best 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4. 

1 work  hard 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5. 

1 show  clear  personal 
improvement 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6. 

1 out  perform  my 
opponents 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7. 

1 reach  a goal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8. 

1 overcome  difficulties 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Strongly 

Agree 

Neutral 

Strongly 

Disagree 

9. 

1 reach  personal  goals 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10. 

1 win 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11. 

1 show  other  people  1 
am  the  best 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12. 

1 perform  to  the  best 
of  my  ability 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

APPENDIX  C 

SCREENING  TASK  DIAGRAM 
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APPENDIX  D 

DRIBBLE  AND  SHOOT  OBSTACLE  TASK  DIAGRAM 
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APPENDIX  E 

SHOOT  AND  REBOUND  TASK  DIAGRAM 
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APPENDIX  F 


SHOOT  AND  REBOUND  SCRIPT 
(Success/Failure  Treatment  Groups) 

The  purpose  of  this  drill  is  to  examine  your  speed  and  shooting  precision 
in  basketball.  This  task  is  called  the  shoot  and  rebound  task.  Norms  have  been 
created  using  18,000  male  recreational  basketball  players  between  the  age  of 
1 9 to  24.  They  were  developed  by  several  coaches  throughout  the  state  of 
North  Carolina. 

When  performing  this  task,  I will  ask  you  to  begin  shooting  from  the 

number  1 spot  of  5 pre-determined  locations  (indicate  specific  placement  of 

cones).  Stand  within  the  circumference  of  the  cone  when  making  each  shot 

attempt.  After  you  shoot  the  ball  from  the  initially  assigned  spot,  quickly 

rebound  the  basketball.  If  a goal  is  made  on  the  first  attempt,  precede  to  the 

next  assigned  spot  (number  2)  and  continue  the  pattern  until  you  have  shot  from 

each  position.  If  a goal  is  not  made  on  the  first  shot,  you  will  get  two  more 

chances.  As  soon  as  the  last  attempt  (3rd)  or  a goal  is  made  move  to  the  next 

numbered  spot  in  the  sequence.  A trial  block  will  consist  of  one  complete 

rotation  through  the  five  positions.  Which  means  that  you  may  take  as  few  as 

five  shots  during  a trial  block  or  as  many  as  fifteen.  Following  each  trial  block, 

there  will  be  a 2-min  rest.  During  the  break,  you  may  continue  working  on  the 

task,  take  a drink,  or  have  a seat.  However,  I am  not  allowed  to  talk  to  you 
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during  that  time.  There  will  be  three  trial  blocks  of  this  task  and,  after  the  last 
one,  feedback  will  be  given  based  upon  the  established  norms.  If  your  score  is 
above  the  50th  percentile  success  feedback  will  be  given  and  if  you’re  below 
that  number  your  performance  is  considered  unsuccessful.  Following  feedback 
a series  of  questionnaires  will  be  administered. 

Do  you  have  any  questions?  To  make  sure  you  understand  this  task, 
please  demonstrate  the  procedures  using  the  first  two  cones.  Afterwards,  I will 
begin  the  stop  watch  for  the  trial  block  as  soon  as  you  release  the  ball  for  the 
first  attempted  goal.  Remember  that  feedback  will  be  based  on  time  and  the 
number  of  shots  attempted  and  your  score  will  be  give  as  a percentile. 

Good  Luck! 


APPENDIX  G 


DRIBBLE  AND  SHOOT  OBSTACLE  TASK  SCRIPT 
(Success/Failure  Treatment  Groups) 

This  drill  is  called  the  dribble  and  shoot  obstacle  task  (DSOT).  The 
purpose  of  this  task  is  to  examine  your  basketball  handling  skills,  agility,  speed, 
and  shooting  ability.  Your  scores  will  be  compared  to  norms  that  were 
developed  by  coaches  throughout  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  They  were 
established  using  approximately  15,000  male  recreational  basketball  players 
between  the  age  of  1 9-24. 

When  performing  this  task  the  object  is  to  complete  as  many  trials  as 
possible  within  a 1 1/2  min  time  period.  There  will  be  3 separate  trial  blocks  of 
this  task.  A 2-min  rest  between  each  trial  block  will  be  provided  and,  you  may 
continue  working  on  the  task,  have  a drink,  or  just  sit  during  the  rest  periods. 
Unfortunately,  I cannot  talk  to  you  during  the  break. 

The  task  requires  going  as  fast  as  conceivable  while  taking  as  few  shots 
as  possible.  I will  ask  you  to  begin  dribbling  the  ball  at  a starting  mark  3 ft  away 
from  the  first  cone  (point  to  first  cone).  Dribble  the  ball,  using  only  one  hand, 
around  the  cones  in  a preset  weaving  course  of  travel.  You  are  not  allowed  to 
straddle  the  cones  and  the  basketball  should  be  included  in  the  weaving 
pattern  (you  may  not  keep  the  ball  on  one  side  when  approaching  the  goal).  If 
you  go  off  course  from  this  set  position  return  to  the  point  of  the  infraction  and 
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correct  the  error,  while  the  clock  continues  to  run.  Also,  if  a cone  is  knocked 
down  during  a trial  re-position  it  in  its  original  place  and  continue  the  weaving 
pattern  from  that  location.  Once  the  last  cone  has  been  cleared,  attempt  a 
basket,  using  a one  hand  shot,  (the  location  marked  3 ft  from  the  basket).  If  a 
basket  is  not  made  on  the  first  try,  retrieve  the  ball  and  continue  shooting  one- 
hand  shots  from  the  shooting  location  until  a basket  is  made.  After  making  a 
basket,  dribble  the  ball  straight  back  to  the  starting  position  and  repeat  the 
above  procedures  until  time  is  called. 

Once  3 trials  of  the  task  have  been  completed,  your  score  will  be 
compared  to  the  norms  by  using  the  number  of  cycles  completed  and  the 
number  of  baskets  attempted,  then  feedback  will  be  given.  Aftenwards,  there 
will  be  a series  of  questionnaires. 

Do  you  have  any  questions?  If  not,  I would  like  for  you  to  walk  through 
the  prescribed  pattern  and  shoot  the  ball  once  to  demonstrate  understanding, 
afterwards,  begin  the  task.  I will  start  the  stop  watch  whenever  you  begin 
dribbling  the  ball. 


APPENDIX  H 


SHOOT  AND  REBOUND  SCRIPT 
(Control  Groups) 

The  purpose  of  this  drill  is  to  examine  your  speed  and  shooting  precision 
in  basketball.  This  task  is  called  the  shoot  and  rebound  drill.  It  consist  of  skills 
that  must  be  developed  in  order  to  become  a good  basketball  player.  It  is 
important  that  you  put  your  body  in  proper  position  prior  to  each  shot  attempt. 
Follow  through  on  each  shot  and  retrieve  the  ball  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I will  ask  you  to  begin  shooting  from  number  1 of  5 pre-determined  spots 
(indicate  specific  locations  of  cones).  Stand  in  front  of  the  cone  when  making 
each  shot  attempt.  After  shooting  the  ball  from  the  initial  assigned  spot,  quickly 
run  in  and  rebound  the  basketball.  If  a goal  is  made  on  the  first  attempt, 
precede  to  the  next  sequentially  assigned  location  (number  2)  and  continue  this 
pattern  until  you  have  shot  from  each  position.  If  a goal  is  not  made  on  the  first 
try,  there  will  be  two  more  chances  to  make  the  basket.  As  soon  as  the  last 
attempt  (3rd)  or  a goal  is  made,  move  to  the  next  numbered  spot  in  the 
sequence.  A trial  block  will  consist  of  one  complete  rotation  through  the  five 
positions.  You  will  be  asked  to  complete  a total  of  three  trial  blocks,  following 
each,  there  will  be  a 2-min  rest.  During  the  break,  you  may  continue  to  work  on 
the  task,  take  a drink,  or  have  a seat.  I cannot  to  talk  with  you  during  the  break. 
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After  the  last  trial  block,  feedback  will  be  given  regarding  your  performance, 
followed  by  a series  of  questionnaires. 

Are  there  any  questions?  To  make  sure  you  understand,  please 
demonstrate  the  procedures  explained  using  the  first  two  cones.  Afterwards,  I 
will  begin  the  stop  watch  for  the  trial  block  as  soon  as  you  release  the  ball  for 
the  first  attempted  goal.  Remember  that  performance  will  be  based  on  time  and 
the  number  of  shots  attempted. 

Good  Luck! 


APPENDIX  I 

DRIBBLE  AND  SHOOT  OBSTACLE  TASK  SCRIPT 
(Control  Groups) 

Basketball  is  a popular  sport  in  recreational  and  professional  competition 
in  the  US.  There  are  a number  of  skills  required  to  play  a game.  Some  of  these 
skills  include  agility,  speed,  dribbling,  and  shooting.  These  are  the  components 
that  make-up  the  dribble  and  shoot  obstacle  task  (DSOT)  that  will  be  performed. 

When  doing  this  task,  try  to  complete  as  many  cycles  as  possible  within  a 
1 1/2-min  time  period.  You  will  be  asked  to  complete  3 separate  trials  blocks  of 
this  task.  A 2-min  rest  between  each  trial  block  will  be  provided  and  you  may 
continue  working  on  the  task,  have  a drink,  or  just  sit  during  this  time. 
Unfortunately,  I cannot  talk  to  you  during  the  break. 

The  task  requires  going  as  fast  as  possible  and  taking  as  few  shots  as 

necessary.  Begin  by  dribbling  the  basketball  at  a starting  mark  3 ft  away  from 

the  first  cone  (point  to  first  cone),  using  only  one  hand,  dribble  the  ball  around 

the  cones  in  a preset  weaving  pattern  of  travel.  If  you  go  off  course,  return  to  the 

point  of  the  infraction  and  correct  the  error,  while  the  clock  continues  to  run. 

Also,  if  a cone  is  knocked  down  during  a trial,  re-position  it  in  its  original  place 

and  continue  dribbling  from  that  location.  Once  the  last  cone  has  been  cleared, 

attempt  a basket,  using  a one-hand  shot,  (the  location  is  marked  3 ft  from  the 

basket).  If  a goal  is  not  made  on  the  first  attempt,  retrieve  the  ball  and  continue 

shooting  one  hand  shots  from  the  same  shooting  location  until  a basket  is 
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made.  After  making  the  basket,  dribble  the  ball  straight,  back  to  the  starting 
position  and  repeat  the  above  procedures  until  time  is  called. 

Once  3 trials  blocks  have  been  completed,  I will  ask  you  a few  questions 
regarding  your  performances  and  give  you  feedback  relating  to  the  average 
number  of  shots  you  attempted  and  how  many  successful  goals  you  made. 
Afterwards,  there  will  be  a series  of  questionnaires. 

Are  there  any  questions?  If  not,  please  walk  through  the  prescribed 
pattern  and  shoot  the  ball  once  to  demonstrate  your  understanding. 


APPENDIX  J 

SELF-EFFICACY  DRIBBLE  AND  SHOOT  OBSTACLE 

Code Date Group 

Meeting Age 

This  questionnaire  asks  you  to  express  your  perception  of  how  confident 
you  are/were  in  your  performance.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Circle 
the  percentage  that  best  indicates  your  certainty.  If  you  are  1 00%  sure  that  you 
actually  performed  the  task  circle  1 00%,  if  you  did  not  do  the  skill  at  all  circle 
0%. 


No  confidence  Complete  confidence 

in  performance  in  performance 

0%  1 00% 

1 . Dribbling  the  ball  when  I return  to  the  starting  line. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

2.  Keeping  the  ball  close  to  my  body. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

3.  Keeping  the  ball  low  when  I dribble. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

4.  Making  sure  I properly  weave  in  and  out  of  cones. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

5.  Keeping  all  body  parts  clear  of  cones. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

6.  Controlling  the  ball. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 
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No  confidence 
in  performance 
0% 


Complete  confidence 
in  performance 
100% 


7.  Getting  all  attempted  shots  on  the  first  attempt. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

8.  Getting  all  attempted  shots  by  the  second  attempt. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

9.  Going  as  fast  as  possible. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

10.  Performing  better  than  others. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 


APPENDIX  K 

SELF-EFFICACY  SHOOT  AND  REBOUND  TASK 


Code Date Group 

Meeting Age 


This  questionnaire  asks  for  your  perception  of  how  confident  you 
are/were  in  your  performance.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Circle  the 
percentage  that  best  indicates  your  certainty.  If  you  are  1 00%  sure  that  you 
performed  the  task  circle  100%,  if  you  did  not  do  the  task  at  all  circle  0%. 

No  confidence  Complete  confidence 

in  performance  in  performance 

0%  100% 

1 .  Controlling  the  ball  during  the  entire  task. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 


2.  Following  through  on  each  attempted  shot. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

3.  Quickly  rebounding  each  shot. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 


4.  Putting  self  (body)  in  proper  position  before  shooting  the  ball. 


0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 


5.  Going  as  fast  as  possible. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 


6.  Making  shots  closest  to  the  basket  by  the  third  attempt. 
0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 
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No  confidence 
in  performance 


Complete  confidence 
in  performance 
100% 


0% 


7.  Making  shots  closest  to  the  basket  on  the  first  attempt. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

8.  Making  shots  furthest  away  from  the  basket  by  the  third  attempt. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

9.  Making  shots  furthest  away  from  the  basket  on  the  first  attempt. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

10.  Performing  better  than  others  on  this  task. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 


APPENDIX  L 

SELF-EFFICACY  ONE-ON-ONE  COMPETITION 


Code 


Date 


Group 


Meeting 


Age 


This  questionnaire  asks  for  your  perception  of  how  confident  you 
are/were  in  your  performance.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Circle  the 
percentage  that  best  indicates  your  certainty.  If  you  are  1 00%  sure  that  you 
performed  the  task  circle  100%,  if  you  did  not  do  the  task  at  all  circle  0%. 


No  confidence  Complete  confidence 

in  performance  in  performance 

0%  100% 


1.  Protecting  the  ball  with  my  body  while  playing. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 


2.  Keeping  the  ball  low  and  away  from  my  opponent. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

3.  Blocking  my  opponents  shots. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

4.  Blocking  opponent  out  for  the  defensive  rebound. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

5.  Keeping  opponent  out  of  shooting  range. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 

6.  Using  better  strategies  than  your  opponent 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90%  100% 
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No  confidence  Complete  confidence 

in  performance  in  performance 

0%  100% 


7.  Making  all  attempted  lay-ups. 


0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90% 

8.  Making  all  attempted  long  shots. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90% 

9.  Making  each  attempted  shot. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90% 

10.  Beating  my  opponent. 

0%  15%  30%  45%  60%  75%  90% 


1 00% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


APPENDIX  M 

INTRINSIC  MOTIVATION  INVENTORY 
SRT  AND  DSOT 


Code 


Date 


Group 


Meeting 


Age 


Using  the  scale  below,  please  indicate  to  what  extent  you  agree  with  each  of 
the  following  items  corresponding  to  your  reasons  for  practicing  basketball. 

Strongly  Strongly 

Disagree  Agree 


1 . I enjoy  basketball  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

very  much 

2.  I think  that  I am  pretty  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

good  at  this  basketball 

task 


3.  I put  a lot  of  effort  into  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

basketball  drills 

4.  It  was  important  for  me  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

to  do  well  on  this 

basketball  task 

5.  I felt  tense  while  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

doing  the  basketball 

task 


6.  I tried  very  hard  when  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

while  doing  the 

basketball  task 

7.  Doing  the  basketball  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

task  was  fun 
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Strongly 

Disagree 


8.  I would  describe  1 2 

this  basketball  task 

as  interesting 

9.  I felt  pressured  while  1 2 

doing  the  basketball 

task 

10.  I was  anxious  while  1 2 

doing  the  basketball 

task 

11.  I didn’t  try  very  hard  1 2 

at  doing  the  task 

12.  After  doing  the  1 2 

task  for  a while,  I 

felt  pretty  competent 

13.  I was  very  relaxed  1 2 

while  performing  the 
basketball  task 

14.  lam  pretty  skilled  1 2 

at  this  task 

15.  This  task  did  not  1 2 

hold  my  attention 

16.  I couldn’t  do  this  1 2 

task  very  well 


Strongly 

Agree 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


APPENDIX  N 

INTRINSIC  MOTIVATION  INVENTORY 
One-On-One  Competition 

Code Date Group 

Meeting Age 


Using  the  scale  below,  please  indicate  to  what  extent  you  agree  with  each  of 
the  following  items  corresponding  to  your  reasons  for  practicing  basketball. 

Strongly  Strongly 

Disagree  Agree 


1 . I enjoy  basketball  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

very  much 

2.  I think  that  I am  pretty  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

good  at  basketball 


3.  I put  a lot  of  effort  into  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

basketball  games 

4.  It  was  important  for  me  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

to  do  well  at  this 

game 

5.  I felt  tense  while  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

playing  the  basketball 

game 


6.  I tried  very  hard  when  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

while  playing  the 

basketball  game 

7.  Playing  the  basketball  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

game  was  fun 
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Strongly 

Disagree 


8.  I would  describe  1 2 

the  game  of 

basketball  as 
interesting 

9.  I felt  pressured  while  1 2 

playing  the 

basketball  game 

10.  I was  anxious  while  1 2 

playing  the 

basketball  game 

11.  I didn’t  try  very  hard  1 2 

at  playing  the 

basketball  game 

1 2.  After  playing  the  1 2 

game  for  a while,  I 

felt  pretty  competent 

13.  I was  very  relaxed  1 2 

while  playing  the 
basketball  game 

14.  I am  pretty  skilled  1 2 

at  basketball 

15.  This  game  did  not  1 2 

hold  my  attention 

16.  I couldn’t  play  this  1 2 

game  very  well 


Strongly 

Agree 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


APPENDIX  O 

THE  CAUSAL  DIMENSION  SCALE  II 


Code  # Date Group 

Meeting  # Age 

Please  fill  out  this  short  questionnaire  regarding  your  performance. 
Decide  what  you  believe  is  the  one  major  reason  that  caused  you  to 
fail/succeed  on  the  task. 

Write  the  reason  in  the  blank  provided  and  then  relate  the  reason  to  the 
scales  that  appear  on  the  questionnaire  by  circling  one  number  per  scale  (do 
not  circle  the  words).  Do  you  understand  the  instructions  for  the  questionnaire? 
If  not,  please  ask  now  and  I will  clarify  them. 

What  is  the  primary  reason  that  caused  you  to in  the  task? 


Think  about  the  reason  you  have  written  above.  The  items  below 
concern  your  impression  or  opinions  about  the  cause  of  your  performance. 
Circle  one  number  for  each  of  the  following  questions. 

Is  the  cause  something: 


1 . That  reflects  9 8765432 

an  aspect  of 
yourself 


Reflects  an 
aspect  of 
the  situation 


9 87654  32  1 


2.  Manageable 
by  you 
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Not 

manageable 
by  you 
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3.  Permanent  9 

4.  You  can  9 

regulate 

5.  Over  which  9 

others  have 
control 

6.  Inside  of  you  9 

7.  Stable  over  9 

time 

8.  Under  the  9 

power  of 

other  people 

9.  Something  9 

about  you 

10.  Over  which  9 

you  have 
power 

11.  Unchangeable  9 

1 2.  Other  people  9 

can  regulate 


8 7 6 5 4 3 

8 7 6 5 4 3 

8 7 6 5 4 3 

8 7 6 5 4 3 

8 7 6 5 4 3 

8 7 6 5 4 3 

8 7 6 5 4 3 

8 7 6 5 4 3 

8 7 6 5 4 3 

8 7 6 5 4 3 


2 1 Temporary 

2 1 You  cannot 

regulate 

2 1 Over  which 

others  have  no 
control 

2 1 Outside  of  you 

2 1 Variable  over 

time 

2 1 Not  under  the 

power  of 
other  people 

2 1 Something 

about  others 

2 1 Over  which 

you  have 
no  power 

2 1 Changeable 

2 1 Other  people 

cannot 
regulate 


APPENDIX  P 

INSTITUTIONAL  REVIEW  BOARD  APPROVAL 

UNIVERSITY  OF 


FLORIDA 


114  Psychology  Bldg. 
PO  Box  112250 


Gainesville,  FL  32611-2250 

January  28  1997  Phone;  (352)  392-0433 

Fax:  (352)  392-0433 


TO: 


FROM; 


Ms.  Sarah  Price 
119  FLG 


SUBJECT:  ^proval  of  Project  # 97.075 

The  effec^  of  success/failure  feedback  on  task  and  ego  orientations 
of  recreational  basketball  plavers  in  practice  & competitive  settings 
Funding:  Unfunded  ' ^ 

lam  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional 
Review  Board  has  recommended  the  approval  of  this  project.  TTie  Board 
concluded  that  panicipants  will  not  be  placed  at  more  than  minimal  risk  in 
mis  research.  Given  your  protocol  it  is  essential  that  you  obtain  signed 
documentation  of  informed  consent  from  each  panicipant.  Enclosed  is  the 
f informed  consent  to  be  used  when  recruiting  panicipants 


If  you  wish  to  m^e  any  changes  in  this  protocol,  you  must  disclose  your 
plans  before  you  implement  them  so  that  the  Board  can  assess  their  impact 
on  your  project.  In  addition,  you  must  report  to  the  Board  any  unexpected 
complications  arising  from  the  project  which  affect  your  participants. 


January  28,  1998,  please  telephone 
our  office  (392-0435)  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  obtain  a renewal. 


you  keep  your  Department  Chair  informed  about  the  stams 

of  this  research. 


CML/h2 


cc:  Vice  President  for  Research 
Dr.  Keith  Tennant 
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APPENDIX  Q 
PROCEDURES 


Classroom  Visit 

1 . Brief  overview 

2.  Complete  demographic  form 

3.  Complete  POSQ 

Meeting  -Week  One 

1 . Brief  overview 

2.  Complete  informed  consent  form 

3.  Warm-up 

4.  Screening  Task 

5.  Rest  period 

6.  Administer  questionnaires  (POSQ,  SE,  IMI,  CDSII) 

7.  SRT  or  DSOT  give  trial  block  1 

8.  Rest 

9.  Give  trial  block  2 

1 0.  Rest 

1 1 . Give  trial  block  3 

1 2.  Provide  feedback 

13.  Administer  questionnaire  (SE) 

14.  SRT  or  DSOT  give  trial  block  1 

1 5.  Rest 

1 6.  Give  trial  block  2 

1 7.  Rest 

1 8.  Give  trial  block  3 

1 9.  Provide  norm  referenced  feedback 

20.  Administer  questionnaires  (POSQ,  IMI,  SE,  CDSII) 

21 . Schedule  next  meeting 

Meeting  - Week  Two 

1 . Brief  overview 

2.  Give  POSQ 

3.  SRT  or  DSOT  give  trial  block  1 

4.  Rest 

5.  Give  trial  block  2 

6.  Rest 

7.  Give  trial  block  3 
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8.  Provide  feedback 

9.  Administer  questionnaires  (SE) 

10.  SRT  or  DSOT  give  trial  block  1 

1 1 . Rest 

1 2.  Give  trial  block  2 

13.  Rest 

14.  Give  trial  block  3 

15.  Provide  feedback 

16.  Administer  questionnaires  (POSQ,  IMI,  SE,  CDSII) 

17.  Schedule  next  meeting 

Meeting  - Week  Three 

1 . Brief  overview 

2.  Administer  POSQ 

3.  Begin  one-on-one  competition/game 

4.  Provide  performance  feedback 

5.  Rest  (if  over  8 min) 

6.  Continue  one-on-one  competition/game 

7.  Provide  performance  feedback 

8.  Rest 

9.  Administer  questionnaires  (POSQ,  IMI,  SE,  CDSII) 

1 0.  Obtain  address  to  mail  debriefing  letter 


APPENDIX  R 

INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 


University  of  Fiorida 

Department  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Sciences 
Motor  Behavior 

Project  Title:  Shifts  in  Motivational  Goal  Orientations  Under  Simulated  Practice  and 
Competitive  Conditions. 

Principle  Investigator:  Sarah  Price,  Motor  Behavior,  119  FLG,  392-0580. 

Co  Investigator:  Keith  Tennant,  Ph.D.,  Project  Supervisor,  Motor  Behavior, 

100  FLG,  392-0584. 

This  form  is  to  certify  that  I, , hereby  agrees  to 

participate  as  a volunteer  in  this  scientific  investigation  as  part  of  an  authorized 
research  project  at  the  University  of  Florida,  under  the  direction  of  Sarah  Price  and 
supervision  of  Keith  Tennant,  Ph.D. 

Purpose  and  Testing  Procedures 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  assess  the  basketball  skill  levels  of 
undergraduate  college  males.  You  will  be  given  verbal  instructions  concerning  the 
tasks  to  be  performed.  During  this  investigation  you  are  evaluated  on  tasks  such 
as:  (a)  Shooting  and  rebounding,  (b)  dribbling  and  shooting  and  (c)  competing  in 
one-on-one  basketball.  After  completing  a task  you  will  be  given  feedback  related 
to  your  performance,  then  you  will  be  asked  to  complete  a series  of  questionnaires. 
You  are  asked  to  come  to  the  basketball  courts  on  three  separate  occasions  at 
times  that  are  convenient  for  you.  The  first  two  visits  are  designed  as  practice 
settings  and  the  last  visit  is  competitive.  The  overall  time  commitment  is 
approximately  2.5  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  investigation  a letter  will  be  mailed  to 
you,  providing  you  with  additional  information  regarding  this  research. 

General  Information 

(a)  I understand  that  the  principle  investigator  will  answer  any  of  my  questions 
concerning  this  research  project  and  my  rights  as  a volunteer  participant. 

(b)  I understand  that  there  is  minimal  risk  to  my  health  and  well  being. 

(c)  I understand  that  I will  receive  no  monetary  compensation  for  my  participation 
in  this  study. 

(d)  I understand  that  I am  free  to  withdraw  my  consent  and  terminate  my 
participation  at  any  time  and  doing  so  will  not  affect  my  class  grade. 
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(e)  I understand  that  my  data  and  responses  to  any  questions  will  remain 
confidential.  My  identity  will  be  withheld  from  all  data  being  used,  and  a 
numeric  coding  system  will  be  used. 

I have  read  and  understand  the  procedures  described  above.  I voluntarily  agree  to 
participate  in  this  study  and  certify  that  I have  received  a copy  of  this  agreement. 


Signature  of  Participant  Date 

I have  defined  and  fully  explained  this  study  to  the  above  named  participant. 


Signature  of  Principal  Investigator  Date 


Approved  by  the 
University  of  Florida 
Institutional  Review  Board 
(IRB  02)  for  use  through 

JAN  2 8 1998 


APPENDIX  S 

SCRIPT  INTRODUCTION  AND  SCREENING  TASK 
Thank  you  for  coming  to  participate  in  this  research  project.  Before  we 
begin  with  the  first  task,  I would  like  to  take  a minute  to  explain  what  can  be 
expect  during  each  visit.  Also,  it  is  imperative  that  you  do  not  discuss  anything 
about  this  research  with  other  participants.  Your  opinion  may  bias  other’s 
responses,  and  interfere  with  the  experiment.  At  the  end  of  this  study,  I will 
inform  you  further  about  this  research  and  questions  may  be  asked. 

Today,  you  will  complete  a series  of  three  different  tasks.  The  first  skill  is 
a screening  task  and  the  second  and  third  are  different  basketball  drills. 
Following  the  last  two  tasks,  there  will  be  a series  of  questionnaires.  Each  task 
will  be  explained  in  detail  prior  to  your  attempt.  On  the  second  visit,  there  will 
be  a repeat  of  tasks  two  and  three.  The  second  visit  will  last  approximately  45 
min.  The  last  visit  will  involve  a one-on-one  competition  (game  for  control 
groups)  between  you  and  an  opponent  who  has  similar  shooting  abilities  (this  is 
the  purpose  of  the  screening  task).  The  visit  will  take  about  30  min. 
Appointments  will  be  made  following  each  visit  for  the  next  meeting. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  take  a few  minutes  to  warm-up  by  shooting 
some  baskets.  The  first  drill  involves  some  long  and  short  shots  so,  try  a few 
during  practice. 
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Screening  Task 

The  purpose  of  this  screening  task  is  to  evaluate  your  shooting  ability. 
This  information  will  be  used  to  place  you  with  a person  of  compatible  shooting 
ability  for  the  one-on-one  competition  (game).  The  objective  of  the  screening 
task  is  to  make  as  many  points  as  possible  from  three  different  shooting 
locations  on  the  basketball  court.  The  first  shot  will  be  attempted  from  the  top  of 
the  key  (worth  three  points).  The  next  shot  attempt  will  be  made  from  the  free 
throw  line  (worth  two  points),  and  the  third  shot  should  be  a lay-up  from  either 
side  of  the  goal  (worth  one  point).  Once  you  begin  this  task,  continue  shooting 
from  the  three  different  positions  for  a total  of  6 trials  or  18  shots.  Remember 
that  this  is  not  a timed  task  therefore,  take  the  necessary  time  to  set-up  for  each 
shot.  Again,  make  as  many  points  as  possible. 

Do  you  have  any  questions?  If  not,  lets  get  started. 


APPENDIX! 
SUCCESS  FEEDBACK 
(days  one  and  two) 


Shoot  & Rebound  Task 

Name  , give  me  a second  to  calculate  the  average  scores  and  look 
at  the  norms.  When  I evaluated  your  performance,  the  norms  revealed  a score 

at  the percentile.  This  score  is  above  the  50th  percentile  therefore,  you 

succeeded  at  this  task.  Your  performance  was  better  than % of  the  people 

who  have  participated  in  this  task.  Remember  that  there  will  be  another 
opportunity  to  get  an  even  better  score  during  the  next  visit.  Take  a 2-min 
break,  afterwards,  I will  have  you  complete  a series  of  questionnaires. 

Dribble  & Shoot  Obstacle  Task 

You’ve  just  finished  the  DSOT.  I need  to  take  a second  to  look  at  the 

scores.  You  completed  a total  of cycles,  and  took shots  in  the 

4 1/2  min  time  span.  According  to  norms  the  average  person  only  completes 

cycles.  This  performance  places  you  in  the percentile  range, 

which  means  that  your  score  is  above  the  average  male  recreational  basketball 
player,  so  you  succeeded  at  this  task.  There  will  be  one  more  chance  to  obtain 
a higher  score  during  the  next  meeting.  Take  a short  break  and  then  there  will 
be  a few  questionnaires  for  you  to  complete.  Thanks! 
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APPENDIX  U 
FAILURE  FEEDBACK 
(day  one  and  two) 


Shoot  & Rebound  Task 

Name  , give  me  a second  to  calculate  the  scores  and  look  at  the 

norms.  When  I evaluated  your  performance  the  score  was %.  This  score 

is  below  the  50th  percentile  range  which  indicates  that  you  failed  at  this  task. 
The  norms  revealed  that  more  than  50%  of  the  people  who  participated  in  this 
task  performed  better  than  you.  Remember  there  will  be  another  opportunity  to 
perform  this  task  during  the  next  visit.  It’s  time  to  take  a short  break.  Afterwards, 

I will  have  you  complete  a series  of  questionnaires. 

Dribble  & Shoot  Obstacle  Task 

That  was  the  end  of  the  DSOT.  I need  to  take  a moment  to  look  up  the 

scores.  You  completed  a total  of cycles,  and  took shots  in  the 

4 1/2  min  time  span.  According  to  norms  the  average  person  can  complete 

cycles.  This  performance  places  you  in  the percentile  range. 

Therefore,  this  score  is  below  the  average  male  recreational  basketball  player 
indicating  that  you  failed  at  this  task.  There  will  be  another  chance  to  obtain  a 
better  score  during  your  next  meeting.  Take  a short  break  and  then  there  will  be 
a few  questionnaires  to  complete.  Thanks. 
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APPENDIX  V 
CONTROL  FEEDBACK 
(day  one  and  two) 


Shoot  & Rebound  Task 

Name  , give  me  a second  to  average  your  scores.  I calculated  that  it 

took  an  average  of min  and shots  to  complete  a cycle.  Was  this 

task  was  difficult?  Initially,  I constructed  the  task  only  around  the  free  throw  area 
but,  it  was  too  hard  for  most  participants.  Did  you  slow  down  to  have  more 
accurate  shots?  Usually,  the  more  a person  concentrates  on  his  shots,  the 
longer  it  takes  to  complete  a trial  block.  Take  a 2-min  break  and  then,  I will  have 
you  complete  a series  of  questionnaires.  There  will  be  one  more  opportunity  to 
perform  this  task  on  your  next  visit. 

Dribble  & Shoot  Obstacle  Task 

That  was  the  end  of  the  DSOT.  I need  to  take  a moment  to  look  at  the 

scores.  You  completed  an  average  of cycles,  and  took shots  in 

the  4 1/2  min  time  span.  Did  you  perform  as  well  as  you  possibly  could  have? 
This  is  a pretty  tiring  task,  especially  for  someone  who  is  not  in  really  good 
physical  condition.  Its  time  to  take  a short  break,  and  then  complete  some 
questionnaires.  Thanks. 
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APPENDIX  W 

GENERAL  SCRIPT  MEETING  TWO 
(all  groups) 

Hi.  Thanks  for  coming  back.  Today,  you  perform  two  of  the  same  tasks 
that  were  completed  on  the  first  meeting.  This  visit  will  take  approximately  45 
min.  First,  you  will  complete  the  SRT  or  the  DSOT,  afterwards  there  will  be  one 
questionnaire  and  then  the  last  drill.  Following  feedback  and  a 2 min  rest,  you 
will  complete  a series  of  questionnaires. 

Before  we  continue,  please  remember  not  to  discuss  anything 
concerning  this  research  with  other  participants,  it  is  important  that  you  opinion 
does  not  bias  theirs.  Also,  I must  remind  you  that  it  is  very  important  to  take  this 
performance  and  the  questionnaires  seriously.  Although  the  tasks  are  familiar, 
please  try  your  best  and  take  the  necessary  time  to  answer  each  questionnaire 
based  upon  today’s  performance.  Today  is  the  last  time  for  these  tasks, 
afterwards  you  will  have  one  more  visit.  The  final  meeting  will  be  a brief 
one-on-one  competition  (game  for  control  groups)  against  another  participant 
with  similar  skills  and  will  last  approximately  30  min. 

Do  you  have  any  questions  for  me?  If  not,  take  a few  minutes  to  warm- 
up, then,  we  will  begin  the  first  task. 
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Shoot  and  Rebound  Task 

To  briefly  remind  you  of  the  tasks.  Remember  that  the  SRT  is  presented 
to  critique  your  speed  and  shot  precision,  by  having  you  stand  in  front  of  the 
cone  and  shooting  the  ball  for  a goal.  There  are  up  to  three  attempts  at  each 
position  and  you  must  attempt  all  five  positions  to  complete  a trial  block. 
Remember  that  there  is  a 2-min  break  between  each  trial  block.  Three  trial 
blocks  will  conclude  this  task.  During  the  break,  you  may  continue  to  work  on 
the  task,  take  a drink,  or  just  rest,  and  remember  that  we  cannot  talk. 

Dribble  and  Shoot  Obstacle  Task 

You  probably  remember  that  this  is  a timed  task.  The  goal  is  to  weave 
between  the  cones  as  fast  possible  and  make  as  few  shot  attempts  as  needed 
to  make  a goal  during  any  given  trial.  Three  trial  blocks  will  conclude  this 
secession,  and  there  will  be  a 2-min  rest  between  each.  During  the  break  you 
may  work  on  the  task,  have  a drink,  or  rest.  Remember,  I cannot  speak  to  you 
during  the  break. 


APPENDIX  X 

ONE-ON-ONE  COMPETITION  SCRIPT 
(success  and  failure  treatment) 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  compete  with  another  player  during  a 
one-on-one  basketball  game  (introduce  players).  The  winner  will  be 
determined  by  the  first  player  to  reach  12  points.  If  the  competition  lasts  for 
more  than  8 min  there  will  be  a 2 min  rest  if  needed  prior  to  finishing  the  game. 
During  the  break,  please  do  not  leave  the  gymnasium.  You  may  take  a drink, 
continue  to  shoot  around,  or  have  a seat.  After  the  competition  begins,  I will  not 
be  able  to  answer  any  of  your  questions.  Before  beginning  the  game  I will  have 
you  complete  one  questionnaire  and  at  the  end  of  the  game  there  will  be  four 
more. 

To  begin  the  one-on-one  competition  the  two  of  you  will  compete  for  a 
jump  ball  that  I will  toss,  from  the  free  throw  line.  Each  time  you  make  a basket, 
you  will  maintain  possession  of  the  ball  for  the  beginning  of  the  next  play.  After 
a goal  is  made  the  ball  must  be  taken  out  of  play  and  checked  in  before 
beginning  the  next  point.  When  you  make  a basket  within  the  three  point  area 
two  points  will  be  added  to  your  score,  and  if  a goal  is  made  beyond  that  area 
three  points  are  awarded. 

In  the  event  of  a foul,  the  fouled  person  will  receive  a one  point  free  throw 
attempt  and  maintain  possession  of  the  ball  for  the  next  play.  Fouls  may  be 
called  by  players  or  the  experimenter.  All  balls  rebounded  by  the  defensive 
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player  must  be  taken  back  to  the  three  point  area  before  play  begins,  if  the  ball 
previously  touched  the  rim.  If  the  offensive  player  rebounds  the  ball,  play 
continues  from  that  point.  Also,  when  screening  the  ball  you  may  block  up  to 
the  key,  afterwards  you  have  to  turn  and  face  to  goal  to  complete  the  play  (you 
are  not  allowed  to  block  with  your  body,  to  the  goal).  All  other  rules  will  be 
governed  under  the  guidelines  of  standard  basketball  play. 

Do  either  of  you  have  any  questions?  Before  we  get  started,  I need  you 
to  give  me  your  address  so  that  I can  mail  you  a letter  explaining  this  research 
project  in  more  detail.  I will  send  the  letters  after  the  last  subjects  complete  their 
third  meeting. 

You  two  should  take  a few  minutes  to  warm-up  and  then  we  will  begin 
the  competition. 


Good  Luck! 


APPENDIX  Y 

ONE-ON-ONE  GAME  SCRIPT 
(control  groups) 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  have  your  heart  rate  monitored  while 
playing  basketball  with  another  subject.  Both  of  you  will  wear  monitors  during 
the  game.  This  is  not  a competition,  therefore,  scores  should  not  be  kept. 
However,  it  is  important  that  you  are  aware  of  how  tired  you  are  feeling  while 
playing.  The  game  will  last  for  approximately  8 min  and  there  will  be  a 2 min 
break  if  needed  within  that  time.  After  about  4-min,  I will  have  you  check  your 
pulse  and  rank  how  tired  you  feel,  on  a scale  from  1-10.  A response  of  1 
indicates  not  tired  at  all  and  10  corresponds  to  extremely  tired.  During  the 
breaks,  please  do  not  leave  the  gymnasium.  You  may  take  a drink,  continue  to 
shoot  around,  or  have  a seat.  After  the  first  shot  attempt,  I will  not  be  able  to 
answer  any  of  your  questions  if  they  are  not  related  to  the  task.  Before 
beginning  the  game  I will  have  you  complete  one  questionnaire  and  at  the  end 
of  the  game  there  will  be  four  more. 

To  begin  the  game  the  two  of  you  will  try  to  rebound  a jump  ball  that  I will 
toss,  from  the  free  throw  line.  Each  time  you  make  a basket,  you  will  maintain 
possession  of  the  ball  for  the  beginning  of  the  next  play  and  I will  ask  for  heart 
rates.  After  a goal  is  made  the  ball  must  be  taken  out  of  bounds  and  checked  in 
before  beginning  the  next  play.  You  are  allowed  to  shoot  baskets  from  within 
the  three  point  area  and  beyond  those  parameters  if  desired. 
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In  the  event  of  a foul,  the  fouled  person  will  receive  one  free  throw 
attempt  and  maintain  possession  of  the  ball  for  the  next  play.  Fouls  may  be 
called  by  players  or  the  experimenter.  All  balls  rebounded  by  the  defensive 
player  must  be  taken  back  to  the  three  point  area  before  play  begins,  if  the  ball 
previously  touched  the  rim.  If  the  offensive  player  rebounds  the  ball,  play 
continues  from  that  point.  Also,  when  screening  the  ball  you  may  block  up  to 
the  key,  afterwards  you  have  to  turn  and  face  to  goal  to  complete  the  play  (you 
are  not  allowed  to  block  with  your  body,  to  the  goal).  All  other  rules  will  be 
governed  under  the  guidelines  of  standard  basketball  play. 

Do  either  of  you  have  any  questions?  Before  we  get  started,  I need  you 
to  give  me  your  address  so  that  I can  mail  you  a letter  explaining  this  research 
project  in  more  detail.  I will  send  the  letters  after  the  last  subjects  complete  their 
third  meeting. 

You  two  should  take  a few  minutes  to  warm-up.  When  you  are  ready  and 
your  pulse  is  checked,  we  will  begin  this  task. 


Good  Luck! 


APPENDIX  Z 
DEBRIEFING  LETTER 


Date 


Dear  Participant, 

This  letter  is  to  thank  you  for  your  participation  in  my  basketball  research.  I realize  that  you 
sacrificed  your  time  over  several  days  to  accommodate  me.  Your  dedication  was  greatly 
appreciate.  You  made  it  possible  for  me  to  conduct  the  necessary  research  for  my  dissertation 
project.  As  a result  of  your  participation,  I am  one  giant  step  closer  to  completing  my  obligations 
towards  obtaining  my  Ph.D. 

I am  also  writing  this  letter  to  debrief  you  on  the  nature  of  the  study.  The  study  was  based 
on  motivation  in  sport.  The  major  objective  of  the  research  was  to  determine  whether  there  are 
shifts  in  motivation  under  various  conditions.  To  answer  this  question,  I randomly  placed  you  into 
one  of  six  treatment  groups,  based  on  your  responses  to  the  initial  questionnaires.  You  were 
either  assigned  to  a group  that  received  all  failure  feedback,  success  feedback,  or  I carried  on  a 
general  conversation  with  you  following  your  performance  (control). 

Those  of  you  who  were  placed  in  the  success  or  failure  treatment  groups  were  led  to 
believe  that  you  were  competing  against  norms  established  by  coaches  within  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  To  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  experiment,  I created  generic  information  about  norms 
(there  were  no  actual  norms  established).  It  was  necessary  to  have  you  believe  that  your 
performance  on  the  tasks  were  either  successful  or  unsuccessful.  I apologize  for  any  discomfort 
that  you  may  have  experienced  due  to  the  nature  of  feedback  that  you  received. 

Again,  I am  truly  grateful  for  your  participation.  If  you  would  like  to  receive  any  additional 
information  relating  to  any  portion  of  this  research  project,  I wiil  be  happy  to  inform  you.  You  may 
reach  me  at  Florida  gymnasium  in  room  (room  number).  I may  aiso  be  reached  by  telephone,  my 
work  number  is  (phone  number)  and  my  home  number  is  (phone  number). 


Sincere  Thanks, 


Sarah  L.  Price 
Principal  Investigator 
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Dr.  Keith  Tennant 
Project  Supervisor 
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